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It  has  been  on  my  mind  for. sometime  to  write  an  account  of 
my  life  for  the  perusal  of  my  children,  when  I  am  no  longer  with 
them,  thinking  it  would  be  of  interest  to  them. 

I  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Seventh  month  16th,  1826, 
being  the  third  child  of  Griffith  Edwards,  Jr.,  and  Rebecca  John- 
son Edwards,  who  were  married  Third  month  6th,  1821,  near 
Paoli,  Orange  Co.,  Ind.,  going  shortly  afterwards  to  Philadelphia, 
where  they  resided  until  my  father's  death.  Seventh  month  5th, 
1828.  My  parents  were  members  of  Friends'  Society,  and  it  was 
then  considered  more  of  an  impropriety  than  it  is  now,  for  mem- 
bers to  marry  contrary  to  their  rules,  but  as  it  would  have  been 
almost  impracticable  to  have  "gone  through  meeting,"  owing  to 
the  fact  that  their  rights  of  membership  were  in  Philadelphia,  and 
New  Garden  monthly  meetings,  and  facilities  for  traveling  and 
mail  service  were  not  so  good  then  as  now,  they  were  married  by  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  The  marriage  proved  a  very  happy  one,  and 
I  have  heard  my  mother  say,  "I  went  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land, 
and  my  mother-in-law  received  me  as  an  own  mother  would." 

I  was  named  for  my  father's  grandmother,  Elizabeth  Hilde- 
burn.  My  two  brothers,  Benjamin  J.  (named  for  my  mother's 
uncle  and  brother,)  born  Sixth  month  23d,  1822,  and  Joseph  J. 
(named  for  my  mother's  father  and  brother,)  born  Ninth  month 
1st,  1824,  died,  the  eldest.  Third  month  4th,  1888,  the  youngest, 
Second  month  16th,  1893.  My  father's  father,  Griffith  Edwards, 
Sr.  died  Third  month  5th,  1836,  in  his  eighty-third  year;  his 
mother,  Sarah  H.,  Eighth  month  21st,  1840,  of  apoplexy,  aged, 
sixty  years.  They  were  married.  Third  month  9th,  1797.  They 
were  the  parents  of  seven  children,  one  of  whom  died  young.  Four 
were  married. 
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My  mother's  father  died  at  Paoli,  Ind.,  Eleventh  month  23d, 
1855,  aged  eighty-five  years;  her  mother  died  at  Paoli,  Sixth  month 
22nd,  1842,  aged  sixty  years.  They  were  married  Eleventh  month 
3d,  1795,  and  became  the  parents  of  eleven  children,  the  oldest  of 
whom  died  in  infancy.  Of  the  others,  seven  married,  and  three 
reached  an  advanced  age;  Eachel,  who  married  Robert  Hoggatt, 
dying,  widowed,  when  nearly  ninety-four;  Davies,  aged  about 
eighty,  in  1892,  and  my  mother  who  died  First  month  27th,  1881, 
being  eighty-two  years  and  eighteen  days  old,  at  Cambridge  City, 
Ind. 

I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  seeing  my  father,  but  have  un- 
derstood that  my  oldest  brother  much  resembled  him  in  appearance 
after  he  was  grown.  Soon  after  my  father's  death,  my  mother, 
with  her  children,  moved  to  her  father's  in  Paoli,  Ind.,  having, 
after  being  widowed,  learned  plain  bonnet  making,  with  a  view  of 
following  the  trade  as  a  means  of  support  for  her  family,  being  left 
with  nothing  but  her  children.  She  did  not  remain  long  in  Paoli, 
however,  but  went  to  Salem,  a  small  town  twenty-two  miles  distant, 
at  which  place  was  a  large  meeting  of  Friends,  consequently  a  de- 
mand for  plain  bonnets.  My  first  distinct  remembrance  of  any- 
thing is  at  this  time, — grandfather  going  with  us,  and  our  first 
meal  was  eaten  on  the  packing  box  for  a  table. 

My  paternal  grandparents,  not  wishing  mother,  in  the  first 
place,  to  come  to  the  west,  wrote  to  her  to  send  my  brother  Benja- 
min back  to  them  to  be  schooled,  and  after  much  persuasion  on  their 
part,  she  was  induced  to  do  so.  I  have  heard  her  speak  of  the 
great  trial  it  was  to  give  him  up  to  go  that  long  distance,  to  remain 
indefinitely,  and  nothing  but  the  thought  of  the  advantage  it  would 
be  to  him,  could  have  made  her  consent.  But  to  what  trials  will 
not  mother  love  submit,  for  the  sake  of  good  to  her  children  ?  The 
journey  could  not  be  performed  then,  as  now,  in  two  days,  by  rail, 
but  part  of  the  way  on  horseback,  part  in  stage  coach  and  boat,  it 
occupied  at  least  two  weeks;  no  wonder  her  tender  mother  heart 
quailed  at  the  thought  of  the  hard,  tedious  journey  for  her  little 
boy,  then  but  eight  years  old.  One  of  my  earliest  recollections  is 
of  the  morning  he  left  us ;  he  did  not  want  to  go,  and,  as  the  time 
neared,  he  ran  off,  crying,  to  hide  in  the  garden.     Mother  has  said 
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she  thought  she  could  not  have  felt  worse  if  she  was  burying  him. 
I  remember  well  she  took  a  blanket  and  cut  a  hole  in  it  to  put  his 
head  through,  the  rest  falling  over  him  like  a  cloak,  as  he  rode  be- 
hind grandfather,  horseback,  to  some  town  to  take  the  stage. 

In  the  summer  of  1833  while  living  in  Salem,  mother  and 
Aunt  Rachel  nursed  during  a  severely  fatal  visitation  of  cholera, 
but  never  contracted  the  disease.  When  allowed  to  suggest  a  rem- 
edy, they  always  used  the  Thomsonian  medicines,  which  generally 
proved  efficacious.  Part  of  the  time  while  living  there  mother 
kept  house  for  a  widowed  brother-in-law,  Edmund  Newby,  who 
had  one  child,  Sarah  Jane,  not  far  from  my  own  age,  making  a 
pleasant  little  playmate  for  me.  His  second  marriage  rendered  it 
necessary  for  her  to  obtain  another  home,  which  she  did,  continu- 
ing her  trade  of  bonnet  making, — Aunt  Rachel  sometimes  staying 
with  her.  I  remember  a  bonnet  made  for  myself  to  wear  to  meet- 
ing, very  much  like  the  bonnets  now  worn  by  the  Dunkers,  and 
which  I  thought  very  pretty. 

When  mother  had  been  in  "the  west"  about  four  years,  she 
took  brother  Joseph  and  myself,  and  went  back  to  Grandfather  Ed- 
wards', owing  to  their  continued  solicitations  for  her  to  come  where 
her  children  could  have  better  educational  facilities  than  were  then 
afforded  in  the  west. 

About  the  time  of  my  father's  death,  occurred  that  unhappy 
division  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  which  arrayed  members  of  a 
family  against  each  other,  and  alieniated  near  and  dear  friends. 
Its  spirit  had  made  its  influence  felt  in  our  family,  my  father  and 
mother  adopting  views  differing  from  the  others,  often  causing  un- 
pleasantness;  yet  for  the  sake  of  her  children's  good,  mother  con- 
sented to  go,  notwithstanding  this  difference.  Grandfather  in- 
clined to  her  way  of  thinking,  and  many  had  been  the  pleasant  con- 
versations between  them  about  the  condition  of  Society,  etc.,  but 
on  her  return  even  lie  "for  the  sake  of  peace  at  home"  as  he  sadly 
expressed  it,  had  yielded  to  the  firmer,  stronger  spirit  of  his  wife, 
and  mother  felt  herself  indeed  alone.  Yet  all  were  kind  to  her  and 
to  us.  All  loved  us,  and  did  what  they  could  for  our  comfort,  save 
in  that  one  respect,  intolerance  of  mother's  religious  views.  As  the 
bo3's  were  being  educated  at  their  expense,  they  attended  those 
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places  of  instruction  under  the  care  of  the  Orthodox  branch  of  the 
society,  among  them,  West-Town  Boarding  School.  Grandmother 
also  wished  to  place  me  in  one  of  them,  but  mother  would  not  con- 
sent to  that,  feeling  she  must  keep  one  child.  There  were  no  free 
schools  in  those  days,  and  mother  was  kindly  aided  in  my  tuition 
by  some  of  her  relatives  in  our  branch  of  Friends.  These  three 
years  spent  in  Philadelphia,  I  attended  Friends'  school  at  Cherry 
street,  taught  by  Mary,  Phebe  and  Priscilla  Thomas.  How  well  I 
remember  those  days,  and  how  vexed  I  would  be  because  the  girls 
would  make  fun  of  my  large  eyes,  saying  sometimes :  "Liz,  your 
eyes  are  as  big  as  saucers."  How  little  things  trouble  children, 
and  how  quickly  other  children  know  it,  and  take  advantage  of 
this  knowledge  to  tease  them.  Why  is  it  so?  Is  it  natural  de- 
pravity, innate  meanness,  or  what  is  it  ?  That  it  is  so,  no  one  can 
deny,  whatever  the  cause.  In  summer,  school  commenced  at  8  :30 
a.  m.  continuing,  with  a  half -hours  interval,  until  1 :30  p.  m. ;  in 
winter,  from  8  a.  m.  until  2  p.  m.  with  the  same  interval,  except 
Seventh  day,  when  it  closed  at  noon,  and  Fourth  day,  when  it  was 
held  in  the  afternoon,  there  being  but  a  short  session  in  the  morn- 
ing, after  which  we  went  to  meeting,  held  in  the  meeting  house  in 
the  same  yard,  which  house  is  now  replaced  with  the  one  known  as 
15th  and  Eace  street. 

On  my  return  from  school,  the  first  thing  in  order,  was  to 
change  my  dress,  eat  dinner,  then  seat  myself  in  my  little  rocking 
chair  with  doll  and  book,  and  learn  the  lessons  for  the  next  day. 
All  our  lessons  were  learned  at  home,  the  time  in  school  being  de- 
voted to  recitations,  reading,  writing  and  "cyphering."  W^hen  I 
entered  the  school  I  was  placed  up  stairs,  with  the  least  advanced, 
where  besides  our  lessons,  we  were  taught  to  sew,  (hemming  and 
overseaming,)  making  samplers,  pincushions,  etc.  The  teachers 
were  very  particular  about  our  work,  and  if  not  done  as  neatly  as 
they  thought  it  should  be,  it  was  taken  out  and  sewed  again,  until 
they  were  satisfied  we  were  doing  the  best  we  could.  As  showing 
the  high  pressure  of  those  days,  when  I  left  school  at  the  age  of 
ten  years,  I  was  studying,  besides  the  "Three  R's,"  Geography, 
History,  Botany,  (in  summer)  Good's  Book  of  Nature,  Conversa- 
tion on  Common   Things,   New   York   Expositor  and   Grammar. 
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Goold  Brown's  large  grammar!  Think  of  that  for  a  child  ten 
years  old !  This  last,  however,  I  had  been  studying  for  a  short 
time  only.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  now  about  "forcing  chil- 
dren;" I  know  of  no  child  who  has  so  many  studies  as  I  had  then- 
but  methods  are  very  different  now. 

When  I  was  about  eight  years  old,  Uncle  William  gave  me  a 
set  of  little  blue  dishes,  with  which  I  was  much  pleased  and  often 
played,  sometimes  having  a  few  little  friends  with  me  to  "tea." 
When  grandmother's  good  natured  Irish  cook  would  bring  our 
meal  to  us,  she  would  say :  "Now  don't  be  afther  laven  any  lav- 
ens."  After  the  lapse  of  nearly  seventy  years,  the  most  of  these 
dishes  are  in  existence  in  perfect  condition,  having  been  played 
with  by  my  two  sisters,  my  children  and  grandchildren. 

A  cousin  of  mother,  Joseph  Hobson,  made  me  a  very  pretty 
little  bedstead,  about  two  feet  long,  corded  in  the  style  of  those 
days.  My  grandmother  gave  me  a  little  bureau,  and  these  two 
articles,  well  preserved,  are  the  property  of  my  daughter  Mary, 
and  are  highly  valued  by  her. 

How  vividly  can  I  recall  the  circumstances  of  my  dear  old 
grandfather  Edwards'  death  the  spring  of  1836,  and  the  remark 
of  my  little  cousin  Howard,  son  of  Uncle  Samuel  and  Aunt  Eliza 
Edwards,  on  seeing  his  lifeless  form :  "Poor  ganpa,  very  dead, 
gone  good  man !"  He  was  about  three  years  old  at  the  time,  and 
a  great  pet  with  me,  thinking  a  great  deal  of  me,  whom  he  called 
"Couzhen  Lizhzy." 

In  his  younger  days  grandfather  had  been  a  tea  merchant,  im- 
porting his  teas,  and  being  his  own  tea  taster.  He  was  a  most 
estimable  man,  and  always  dressed  in  the  style  of  those  days,  knee 
breeches,  silk  stockings,  low  shoes,  and  silver  buckles  on  both 
breeches  and  shoes. 

One  thing  more  I  want  to  mention  about  those  days;  it  was 
my  duty,  nearly  every  morning,  to  pick  up  the  little  shreds,  and 
ravelings,  and  tiny  specks  of  anything  that  may  have  gathered  the 
previous  day,  in  Aunt  Mary  Ann's  room  on  her  carpet,  she  being  a 
great  invalid,  and  could  not  bear  the  dust  of  sweeping,  or  the  sight 
of  untid}Tiepp.     The  habit  thus  early  and  thoroughly  acquired,  re- 
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mains  with  me  to  this  day,  and  it  is  no  hardship  to  pick  up  threads 
even  noWj  that  are  on  the  carpet. 

About  six  months  after  grandfather's  death,  mother  again 
came  west,  feeling,  as  I  have  heard  her  say,  that  she  had  stayed 
there  as  long  as  she  had  a  place  for  one  foot  to  stand  on.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  wish  to  convey  the  idea  of  any  unkindness  on  their  part, 
but  this  uncongeniality  on  both  sides,  this  intolerance  on  theirs, 
was  more  than  she  could  bear.  She  brought  only  me,  leaving  the 
boys,  giving  up  virtually  all  claim  on  them,  save  her  affection,  and 
henceforth  they  were  brought  up  entirely  under  the  care  and  su- 
pervision of  grandmother,  and  an  unmarried  uncle,  William,  and 
Aunt  Mary  Ann,  living  with  her. 

We  were  all  taught,  of  course,  to  use  the  "plain"  language  of 
Friends,  and  I  well  remember  the  condemnation  that  came  over  my 
mind  the  first  time  I  used  the  common  name  for  the  days  of  the 
week,  although  I  had  never  been  told  why  Friends  used  their  pe- 
culiar language.  I  suppose  the  feeling  was  on  account  of  disobedi- 
ence to  the  known  wishes  of  my  mother  and  others.  I  also  call  to 
mind  very  plainly  a  time  when  mother  took  me  to  the  milliner  to 
get  a  bonnet;  one  that  was  being  remodeled  and  re-trimmed,  a 
nice  leghorn  straw;  the  ribbon  was  put  around  the  crown,  crossed 
on  the  top  of  the  bonnet  and  came  down  at  the  sides  for  strings.  T 
thought  it  so  pretty,  but  what  was  my  dismay,  when  mother  desired 
the  milliner  to  take  off  all  ribbon,  save  enough  for  strings,  they  to 
be  tacked  on  the  side.  It  was  too  much  for  my  equanimity,  and  I 
cried  over  it,  but  that  mattered  not ;  off  the  offending  ribbon  came. 
I  did  not  wear  short  dresses  and  "pantalets"  as  did  my  schoolmates, 
which  was  a  great  grief  to  me ;  my  dresses  being  long  were  so  dif- 
ferent from  theirs.  A  child  can  feel  mortification  at  its  odd  or 
unusual  appearance,  more  than  its  elders  perhaps  imagine,  and  it 
is  sometimes  very  keen.  I  have  never  censured  mother,  or  felt 
hard  toward  her  on  this  account;  she  was  acting  for  the  best  for 
me,  and  her  care  in  this  respect  has  proved  most  valuable  to  me. 

Another  little  incident  shows  her  care;  my  brother  Joseph 
and  myself  were  anxious  to  have  some  paints,  and  there  being  a 
little  store  close  by,  to  which  we  were  sometimes  sent  on  errands, 
we  concluded  we  would  go  there  and  buy  some,  although  we  had 
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no  money,  and  tell  them  mother  would  pay  sometime ;  when  mother 
found  out  what  we  had  done  she  sent  us  back  with  them  immedi- 
ately, and  had  us  to  tell  the  man  just  how  it  was;  some  mothers 
would  have  lectured  or  scolded  the  children,  given  them  the  money 
and  allowed  them  to  keep  the  things,  thinking  perhaps  the  advice 
would  be  sufficient;  not  so  she;  we  never  forgot  the  circumstance 
nor  the  lesson  to  be  derived  from  it, — never  to  buy  an  article  unless 
we  were  sure  to  be  able  to  pay  for  it,  although  we  may  not  always 
have  acted  on  this  thought. 

This  move  of  mother's,  spoken  of  a  few  lines  back,  was  to 
Richmond,  Ind.,  coming  out  at  the  time  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting 
which  was  that  year  held  at  Waynesville,  Ohio,  stopping  there  to 
attend  it,  being  accompanied  thus  far  by  Uncle  Joseph  Warner. 
We  made  our  home  at  the  house  of  Seth  (I  think)  Haines,  and  his 
wife,  Margaret.  I  cannot  recall  whether  she  was  a  widow  at  that 
time  or  not,  but  I  remember  her  as  a  dear,  motherly  woman.  I 
also  remember  that  while  there,  and  showing  my  fondness  for  books, 
by  having  one  in  my  hand  whenever  one  could  be  found,  I  was 
asked  by  some  person  to  read  aloud,  and  was  highly  praised  for  my 
proficiency  in  the  art.  I  suppose  I  was  a  little  above  the  average, 
6ut  not  so  much  as  their  remarks  would  justify  one  in  thinking. 
After  the  meeting  we  came  on  to  Richmond,  spending  the  fore  part 
of  the  ensuing  winter  with  our  kind  friends,  John  and  Elizabeth 
Barnes,  who  lived  four  miles  east  of  the  city,  whom  I  will  never 
forget.     She  died  about  1841  or  2.     He  lived  many  years  longer. 

In  First  month  we  went  to  Prairieton  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state,  where  mother's  sister,  Aunt  Rachel  Hoggatt,  lived,  re- 
maining there  until  the  next  Fourth  month,  I  attending  school 
with  cousin  Mary, — then  we  returned  to  Richmond  by  the  way  of 
Paoli  to  see  Grandfather  Johnson's  family,  cousin  Mary,  and  a 
young  woman,  Harriet  Musgrove,  daughter  of  Nathan  Musgrove,  of 
Illinois,  not  very  far  from  Prairieton,  accompanying  us,  to  attend 
school  in  Richmond.  We  boarded  at  Jesse  Iden's,  who  with  his 
wife,  Ann,  and  three  maiden  sisters,  Margaret,  Jane  and  Susan 
Iden,  and  other  boarders,  formed  their  family.  They  were  elderly 
people  and  all  Friends.  Their  brother-in-law,  Daniel  Downing, 
came  from  the  east  with  his  family  of  wife,  six  daughters  and  one 
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son,  and  opened  a  boarding  school,  in  the  front  room  of  Jesse's 
house,  with  Eliza  Ann  Smith  for  teacher,  and  we  three  girls  were 
among  the  first  pupils.  Dissatisfaction,  however,  came  between 
teacher  and  employer,  and  the  school  broke  up,  and  we  went  to 
Maurice  Place,  a  Friend  who  taught  in  one  of  the  meeting  houses, 
there  being  two  close  together,  one  for  use  during  Yearly  Meeting 
time. 

Mother  then  rented  a  room  of  George  Hatton,  a  minister 
among  Friends,  whose  only  son,  Robert,  afterwards  a  minister,  and 
still  living,  resided  in  a  house  in  the  same  yard ;  our  families  grew 
quite  intimate,  and  at  the  birth  of  their  eldest  child,  Joseph,  mother 
nursed  Robert's  wife,  and  I  was  delighted  to  help  care  for  the  baby. 
Harriet  having  gone  home,  mother,  cousin  Mary  and  I  commenced 
housekeeping  on  a  small  scale,  continuing  until  cousin  Mary  went 
home,  when  mother,  with  the  assistance  of  Uncle  Joseph  Warner, 
bought  a  lot  on  Marion  street,  and  built  a  small  house  on  it,  which 
some  of  the  boarders  in  Jesse  Iden's  family,  and  who  were  very 
friendly  to  mother, — John  Kinsey  Iliff,  and  Edward  Singley,  .v 
young  botanic  physician, — called  the  "Retreat." 

The  next  summer,  mother,  at  the  persuasion  of  some  of  her 
friends,  opened  a  school  for  small  children  in  her  home,  in  which 
I,  but  a  child  myself,  assisted  her.  I  remember  well  some  of  the 
incidents  connected  with  moving  into  the  new  house,  and  the  school, 
how  pleased  I  was  to  help  clear  up  the  yard,  clean  the  house,  etc. 
It  is  all  as  plain  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  Little  Lydia  Laws,  daugh- 
ter of  John  and  Joanna  Laws,  a  sweet  child,  was  one  of  the  pu- 
pils, and  one  day  just  after  writing  the  first  page  in  a  new  copy 
book,  she  looked  up  innocently  and  said :  "I  only  have  eleven  more 
pages  to  be  through."     Dear  little  girl, — she  died  while  yet  young. 

I  was  child  enough  yet  to  love  to  play  with  my  dolls  and 
dishes,  and  other  things  of  the  kind,  and  one  morning  going  to  the 
little  attic  in  which  I  kept  all  my  treasures  of  that  sort,  I  found 
the  mice  had  nibbled  off  my  dolFs  nose,  and  eaten  out  the  face  of 
a  white  wax  deer  that  I  valued  highly.  My  exclamation  of  distress 
brought  mother  quickly,  but  my  grief  was  beyond  words,  and  I 
could  only  point  to  my  mutilated  darlings  and  silently  weep,  and 
was  in  no  condition  to  attend  to  my  schoolroom  duties  that  fore- 
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noon.  Mother  taught  only  one  quarter,  finding,  I  suppose,  bonnet 
making  more  profitable  than  school  teaching,  and  being  unable  to 
carry  on  both  with  justice  to  either. 

About  the  time  mother  moved  to  Richmond,  what  was 
called  the  "National"  road  was  being  constructed  and  had  ad- 
vanced as  far  west  as  this  point.  It  was  a  macadamized  road,  and 
intended  by  the  government  as  an  outlet  for  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  the  west,  to  market  their  produce.  What  a  contrast  to 
the  railroads  of  the  present.  Little  did  our  "Solons"  then  think  of 
the  resources  of  this  country,  and  the  wonderful  future  before  it. 
The  termini  were  Wheeling  on  the  east,  and  St.  Louis  on  the  west, 
but  the  work  was  abandoned  before  reaching  the  latter  place. 

In  the  Fall  of  1839  Uncle  Joseph  Warner  attended  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting,  making  us  a  visit.  Dear  old  man,  he  was  a  good 
and  kind  friend  to  mother  and  me  from  the  time  of  her  wid- 
owhood until  his  death  many  years  after  my  marriage. 

On  the  30th  of  Tenth  month  1839,  mother,  after  being  a  widow 
more  than  eleven  years,  married  Benjamin  Mason,  a  widower  with 
two  sets  of  children,  three  boys,  the  eldest,  Vincent,  grown,  the 
others,  George  and  Joseph,  eight  and  seven  years.  My  going  there 
made  three  sets,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  children  being  born  of 
this  union,  there  were  four  sets  in  one  house  and  in  one  family,  yet 
the  greatest  harmony  prevailed  among  us,  and  I  do  not  remember 
of  any  difficulty  ever  arising.  I  used  to  hear  my  playmates,  almost 
with  envy,  speak  of  their  fathers,  and  it  was  with  unutterable  feel- 
ings I  longed  for  one,  and  never  did  my  stepfather  give  me  any 
cause  to  regret  my  mother's  marriage  to  him. 

Father  owned  a  tanyard  in  which  hides  were  tanned  in  the 
old-fashioned  way;  there  was  the  bark  mill  in  which  the  oak  bark, 
used  for  tanning,  was  ground,  a  very  monotonous  proceeding,  rele- 
gated mostly  to  little  boys  who  could  not  do  much  else ;  no  matter 
if  it  was  tiresome  they  were  obliged  to  stick  to  it.  There  were  the 
"pools,"  the  "l)ates,"  the  "limes,"  the  "fleshing  benches,"  etc.,  etc., 
all  of  which  were  new  to  me  then,  and  are  still  fresh  in  my  memory. 
No  fragrant  perfume  was  ever  emitted  from  the  tannery.  The 
home  place  consisted  of  a  large  lot  for  garden,  yard  and  house,  and 
another  lot  of  small  orchard  and  pasture  for  horse  and  cow.  Mother 
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raised  chickens,  and  one  summer  we  sold  eggs  for  two  cents  a  dozen, 
hardly  worth  carrying  to  the  store,  but  having  many  more  than  we 
could  use,  we  must  dispose  of  them  some  way.  Butter  was  six  or 
seven  cents  a  pound;  at  the  same  time  calico  for  which  we  would 
now  pay  five  cents  a  yard,  was  then  sold  for  25  cents,  and  we 
thought  it  very  cheap  yhen  reduced  to  15  cents. 

The  summer  of  1840,  mother,  Eliza  Ann  Smith  and  myself, 
went  one  day  to  visit  Aunt  Mary  Coale,  my  stepfather's  sister,  and 
during  the  visit,  the  conversation  turning  on  churches,  I  inno- 
cently remarked  that  I  would  like  to  go  to  a  Methodist  meeting. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  look  on  the  three  faces,  and  I  was  asked 
why.  Abashed,  my  reply  was,  "I  would  like  to  see  how  they  do." 
"Well,  thee  would  better  attend  thy  own  meeting,  and  let  others 
alone."  Not  for  many,  many  years,  did  I  recover  from  this  re- 
buff, and  the  first  time  I  was  ever  in  any  other  meeting  than  my 
own,  after  I  had  become  the  mother  of  five  children,  it  seemed  as 
if  I  might  be  doing  something  wrong,  so  great  was  the  influence 
the  feeling  then  engendered,  held  over  me  all  those  years. 

When  my  little  sister,  Sarah  J.,  was  born.  Tenth  month  27th, 
1840,  my  happiness  was  complete,  and  I  almost  worshiped  the 
little  creature.  When  she  was  one  year  old,  I  went  with  some 
Orthodox  Friends  from  Yearly  Meeting,  to  see  Grandfather  and 
Grandmother  Johnson,  living  in  Paoli,  and  in  two  weeks,  father 
and  mother  drove  down  in  their  one-horse  carriage,  spending  ten 
days  there,  and  taking  me  home  with  them.  This  was  the  last 
time  I  ever  saw  grandmother,  she  dying  the  next  summer  with 
cholera-morbus,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  leaving  grandfather  and  an 
unmarried  son  and  daughter,  the  latter  dying  a  few  years  later  of 
consumption.  I  remember  so  well  seeing  grandmother  sitting  in 
the  big  chimney  corner,  smoking  her  pipe.  She  taught  me  to  spin 
on  the  big  wheel,  giving  me  the  yarn  for  a  pair  of  stockings  after  I 
had  spun  it,  she  having  carded  it  on  her  hand  cards.  I  felt  quite 
proud  of  my  achievement. 

I  should  have  said  that  the  summer  after  mother's  second  mar- 
riage. Grandmother  Edwards  died  very  suddenly  of  apoplexy  aged 
about  sixty,  thus  breaking  up  the  home  so  long  made  happy  by  her 
presence  and  love;  an  unmarried  son,  William,  and  a  daughter, 
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Mary  Ann,  an  invalid  for  many  years,  and  at  the  time  confined,  I 
think,  to  her  bed,  at  least  to  the  house,  were  left  alone  by  her  death, 
which  occurred  while  away  from  home,  in  the  country  on  a  visit  to 
friends.  A  married  son,  Samuel,  was  also  left.  She  was  a  woman 
of  positive  character,  intelligent  and  well-bred,  a  good  housekeeper 
and  home-maker,  devotedly  attached  to  her  family,  tender  and  lov- 
ing,— this  feeling  being  reciprocated  by  her  children.  Her  great- 
est ambition  was  that  they  should  become  good  men  and  women, 
which  was  fully  realized.  She  was  highly  esteemed  by  a  host  of 
friends,  and  very  useful  in  her  society. 

In  1842  a  little  brother,  Samuel  C,  was  added  to  our  family, 
and  when  he  was  about  eight  months  old.  Grandfather  Johnson  and 
Uncle  William,  from  Paoli,  came  to  Eichmond  in  their  two-horse 
carriage,  and  took  mother,  myself  and  two  little  children  on  a  visit 
to  Philadelphia.  We  were  two  weeks  on  our  way;  had  a  pleasant 
journey,  it  being  in  the  Sixth  month,  when  all  nature  was  at  her 
loveliest.  I  remember  noticing  the  beautiful  clover  fields  being 
plowed  up  for  fertilizing  purposes,  a  thing  I  could  not  understand, 
it  looked  so  wasteful  to  my  ignorant  mind.  At  Kennett  Square, 
near  Philadelphia,  we  stopped  for  dinner  at  the  house  of  an  old 
friend  of  grandfather,  and  Sarah,  asking  for  a  drink  of  water  at 
the  table,  it  was  brought  to  her  in  a  glass,  which,  being  quickly 
covered  with  moisture,  (it  being  very  warm  weather,)  she  refused 
to  take  it,  saying,  "Dirty  water,"  which  remark,  though  by  a  baby, 
(two  and  a  half  years  old,)  offended  the  aged  grandmother  of  the 
family.  When  in  Philadelphia  and  visiting  at  Uncle  Samuel's,  the 
baby,  who  was  very  good,  and  a  fine  looking  child,  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  all  who  noticed  him, — our  future  Aunt  Emma  in  par- 
ticular, who  predicted  for  him  a  possible  presidency,  but  instead  he 
became  a  plain  farmer.  The  prediction  as  to  the  presidency  might 
have  been  fulfilled,  had  he  not  hid  his  liglit  under  a  bushel. 

My  oldest  brother,  Benjamin,  was  then  living  on  a  farm  near 
Springfield,  sixteen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  with  James  Ehodes 
and  his  sister,  uncle  and  aunt  to  B's  future  wife,  and  very  nice 
people,  belonging  to  the  Orthodox  branch  of  Friends.  My  other 
brother,  Joseph,  was  learning  the  carpenter  trade,  and  making  his 
home  with  Uncle  William  and  Aunt  Mary  Ann  Edwards.     We  had 
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been  separated  so  long,  over  seven  years,  and  from  early  childhood, 
that  there  was  little  of  the  usual  love  of  brother  and  sister,  and  it 
had  to  be  cultivated,  but  was  of  rapid  growth.  While  there,  moth- 
er's cousin,  Jane  Johnson,  a  lovely,  noble  woman,  and  always  a 
staunch  friend  to  mother,  offered  to  put  me,  for  a  year  or  more,  at 
"Sharon  Boarding  School  for  Girls,"  at  Darby,  about  eight  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  taught  by  John  Jackson  and  wife,  Eachel.  It 
was  a  great  trial  to  mother  to  consent,  for  we  had  never  been  sep- 
arated more  than  two  weeks  at  a  time,  but  knowing  the  great  ad- 
vantage it  would  be  for  me,  she  sacrificed  her  affection  for  my  sake, 
and  left  me  there,  brother  B.  returning  with  her,  and  remaining 
all  the  time  I  was  away,  coming  back  about  the  time  I  went  home ; 
as  for  myself,  it  seemed  at  first  as  if  I  could  not  bear  the  separa- 
tion, but  gradually  became  accustomed  to  it. 

Shortly  after  mother's  return  to  Richmond,  1843,  father,  (who 
during  her  absence,  went  to  Himtington  county,  Ind.,  to  look  for  a 
home,  and  bought  land,)  and  herself,  moved  there,  to  the  "back 
woods"  as  it  was  then  called,  his  eldest  son,  Vincent,  who,  the  vnn- 
ter  previous,  had  married  Ann  Eliza  Wiley,  having  already  settled 
on  a  piece  of  land  adjoining  father's,  making  it  pleasant  for  both 
families. 

The  girl  of  today  would  either  smile  in  pity,  or  be  appalled 
at  the  meager  wardrobe  with  which  I  was  supplied  when  I  went 
east;  two  new  calico  dresses,  a  dark  green  with  a  black  vine  run- 
ning through  it,  and  a  pretty  buff  one  of  the  same  pattern,  with, 
of  course,  some  old  ones,  constituted  my  outfit  of  dresses.  Mother's 
and  the  little  children's  Were  on  the  same  scale,  excepting  some  nice 
dresses  she  had  had  during  widowhood. 

My  stay  at  Sharon,  although  often  tinged  with  home-sickness, 
was,  on  the  whole,  so  pleasant,  and  so  fraught  with  good  to  me, 
that  some  of  the  pleasantest  memories  of  my  life  are  associated  with 
it,  and  I  often  look  back  with  thankful  heart  that  I  was  privileged 
to  be  a  pupil  under  the  kind,  judicious  guardianship  and  tuition  of 
"Uncle  John"  and  "Aunt  Rachel,"  and  "Sisters"  Jane  D.  Pierce 
and  Mary  S.  Pancoast,  whose  lives  were  examples  for  us  to  follow. 

I  want  to  describe  the  school  a  little  if  I  can.  The  law  gov- 
erning the  pupils  was  LOVE,  and  we  were  like  one  large  family, 
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each  one  seeming  to  vie  with  the  other  in  loving  obedience  to  the 
wishes  of  our  teachers.  Occasionally,  in  the  exuberance  of  youth- 
ful spirits,  we  would  overstep  our  bounds  and  had  to  receive  a  repri- 
mand, but  it  was  seldom.  Habits  of  punctuality,  order  and  neat- 
ness were  inculcated ;  we  had  our  regular  tasks  to  do  in  taking  care 
of  the  different  rooms,  waiting  on  table,  etc.,  all  of  which  duties 
were  beneficial  to  us;  some,  however,  did  not  appreciate  the  bene- 
fits thus  obtained. 

In  the  summer  we  rose  at  six,  and  had  school  until  seven, — then 
breakfasted,  went  into  school  again  at  eight,  studied  and  recited 
until  twelve,  then  dined,  and  at  two,  again  took  up  our  work  until 
five  when  the  school  closed  for  the  day.  In  winter  we  had  an 
hour  of  school  in  the  evening.  Seventh  day  there  was  school  in  the 
forenoon  only;  the  afternoon  we  had  to  ourselves,  under  whole- 
some, but  not  burdensome  restrictions.  Two  afternoons  each  week 
were  devoted  to  sewing,  mending  our  clothes,  making  our  com- 
monest ones,  or  doing  little  fancy  work,  while  some  of  us  by  turns, 
read  useful  and  entertaining  books  to  the  others.  Those  were 
pleasant  afternoons.  First  day,  all  who  were  well  enough  to  go,  at- 
tended meeting  in  Darby,  and  in  the  evening  we  held  meeting  in 
the  lecture  room,  and  sometimes  Uncle  John  preached  to  us. 
Fourth  day  morning  we  also  went  to  meeting.  When  too  hot  or 
too  cold  to  walk,  a  large  dearborn  took  many  of  us  to  meeting. 
George  S.  Truman,  a  nephe\\  of  Greorge  Truman,  the  minister,  was 
outside  manager  for  Uncle  John.  After  the  school  was  closed,  he 
married  Susan  Yardly,  and  moved  west,  where  they  had  charge  of 
the  Indians  for  awhile.  He,  aged  upwards  of  eighty,  and  his  daugh- 
ter Hettie,  are  now  living  in  Genoa,  Neb.  I  saw  him  a  few  years 
ago,  the  first  time  since  leaving  school.  His  brother,  Joseph  M. 
Jr.,  (now  deceased,)  has  told  me  that  in  some  way  we  are  distantly 
related  on  my  Grandmother  Edwards'  side,  and  I  find  their  names 
in  the  Smedley  genealogy. 

Frequently  during  my  stay  at  Sharon,  I  went  into  the  city  to 
see  my  relatives, — sometimes  they  would  come  to  see  me.  Cousin 
Jane,  and  Uncle  Joseph  Warner  were  intimate  friends  of  Uncle 
John  and  Aunt  Eachel,  and  visited  them  occasionally.  My  vaca- 
tions, of  which  there  were  two,  were  spent  in  the  city,  at  which 
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times.  Aunt  Eliza  Edwards  (Uncle  Samuel's  wife,)  helped  me 
make  and  alter  my  dresses.  Cousin  Jane  furnished  necessary  un- 
derclothing,— Uncle  William  gave  me  material  for  dresses,  and 
two  old  aunts  of  my  mother.  Aunt  Polly  Johnson  and  Aunt  Betsey 
Sharp,  (the  latter  a  widow,  having  been  second  wife  to  Joshua 
Sharp,  grandfather  to  my  daughter-in-law,  Jennie,)  living  with 
Cousin  Rebecca  Bettle,  also  a  widow,  were  very  kind, — the  last 
named  cousin  extremely  so,  and  I  very  much  enjoyed  going  to  her 
home,  where,  with  her  two  children,  William  and  Jane,  and  their 
and  my  cousin,  Edward  Bettle,  (orphaned  child  of  Uncle  Edward 
and  Aunt  Eliza  Ann  Bettle,)  and  my  brother,  Joseph,  I  always  had 
a  good  time.  Cousin  Kebecca  seemed  like  an  elder  sister,  and  we 
all  loved  her. 

The  postage  on  every  letter  was  25  cents  and  you  may  be  sure, 
no  blank  paper  was  sent,  nor  was  correspondence  carried  on  with 
the  frequency  of  these  days  of  2-cent  postage.  At  one  time  I  had 
no  letter  from  home  for  fourteen  weeks.  Ah,  those  were  long, 
home-sick  weeks  to  me.  We  were  obliged  to  write  letters,  real  or 
imaginary,  every  week,  submitting  them  to  the  criticism  of  our 
teachers,  and  if  incorrectly  or  inelegantly  expressed,  or  poorly  writ- 
ten, our  marks  were  lowered.  One  page  we  were  allowed  to  write 
free  of  our  teacher's  inspection.  While  at  first  thought,  this  per- 
sonal supervision  of  our  letters  seemed  objectionable,  it  was  really 
a  good  thing,  helping  us  to  improve  in  epistolary  correspondence, 
while  we  were  not  entirely  debarred  from  private  writing.  There 
were  no  envelopes  in  those  days,  and  we  used  wafers  to  seal  our 
letters. 

While  I  was  at  school,  my  brother  Joseph's  health  became  very 
poor,  being  threatened  with  consumption,  and  after  one  of  his  visits 
to  me,  I  was  so  depressed  in  spirit,  that  one  of  my  schoolmates, 
Anna  Maria  White^  of  Darby,  wrote  the  following  pretty  little 
lines  for  my  comfort: 

"Lizzie,  why  weep?     Because  thy  brother  dear 
Is  like  to  end  his  transient  sojourn  here  ? 
Though  wan  he  look  and  pallid  is  his  brow, 
The  unwelcome  summons  may  not  reach  him  now. 
Thou  may  be  first  from  all  thy  friends  to  part ; 
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Stand  ready  then  with  pure  and  spotless  heart. 

Do  well  thy  duty  whilst  thou  lingerest  here, 

Bearing  in  mind  that  death  is  always  near. 

But  if  it  really  be  the  case,  that  thou  art  left  behind, 

Eesign  thy  earthly  tie  with  cheerful,  willing  mind. 

Knowing  thy  Heavenly  Father  who  hath  in  mercy  given 

Thy  brother  dear  to  thee,  will  take  him  home  to  Heaven." 

After  while  my  brother's  health  improved,  and  he  seemed 
nearly  in  usual  health  when  I  left,  and  lived  to  be  sixty-nine  years 
of  age. 

It  was  during  this  year  that  Uncle  William  Edwards,  and  his 
sister.  Aunt  Mary  Ann,  went,  on  account  of  her  feeble  health,  to 
live  with  Uncle  Samuel  and  family,  and  when  I  left  Philadelphia, 
it  was  with  the  thought  that  she  would  hardly  live  until  I  reached 
home,  but  how  little  can  we  see  into  futurity.  She  lived  to  be 
married,  and  became  the  mother  of  two  children,  a  son,  William 
Bartram  Kaighn,  who  died  when  a  young  man,  and  a  daughter, 
Anna  Mary,  who  at  this  writing,  is  living  in  Moorestown,  iST.  J.  I 
have  never  seen  her,  but  have  maintained  pleasant  correspondence 
with  her  since  1894,  from  which  I  judge  her  to  be  a  fine  woman. 
At  Christmas,  1902,  she  sent  me  a  book, — "The  Genealogy  of  the 
Smedley  Family,"  by  which  I  learn  I  am  the  seventh  in  descent, 
through  Grandmother  Edwards,  from  George  Smedley,  who  came 
to  this  country  from  England  in  1683.  While  living  with  grand- 
mother, between  1833  and  1836,  I  visited  with  mother  at  the  home 
of  Cousin  Wm.  Smedley,  another  descendant  of  the  same  George 
Smedley.  The  son,  William  Bartram,  was  an  exemplary  young 
man,  and  a  great  favorite  with  Uncle  William.  During  his  last 
illness,  and  near  the  close,  with  a  bright  smile  lighting  up  his  fea- 
tures, he  said :  "I  see  my  dear  Uncle  William,  and  it  is  rapturous 
beyond  expression."  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  his  spiritual 
eye  beheld  a  glimpse  of  the  glorv  beyond  the  veil.  He  died  in 
1876. 

I  also  enjoyed  visiting  at  Aunt  Nancy  Hobson's  in  New 
Garden,  a  widowed  sister  of  Grandfather  Johnson,  whose  brother- 
m-law,  Joseph  Hobson,  was  father  to  my  brother  Joseph's  future 
wife.     Uncle  William  Edwards  afterwards  married  Emma  Howard, 
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Aunt  Eliza's  sister,  thus  uniting  the  two  brothers  and  sisters  still 
more  closely.  Uncle  Samuel  died  in  1873, — Uncle  William  in 
1874,  Aunt  Eliza,  First  month  26th,  1893.  The  two  sisters  lived 
together  after  their  widowhood,  in  Germantown  till  Aunt  Eliza'^ 
death,  after  which  Aunt  Emma  lived  in  the  same  place  till  her 
death,  in  1903,  some  of  her  nieces  staying  with  her,  she  having  no 
children. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  year  at  Sharon,  I  was  so  anxious  to  go 
home,  mother's  health  having  been  so  poor  for  awhile,  that  I  left 
school  for  that  purpose.  Cousin  Jane  would  gladly  have  kept  me 
there  another  year,  but  I  was  not  willing  to  stay,  though  leaving 
school  sundered  some  very  close  friendships  I  had  formed  there. 
One  in  particular  with  a  girl  named  Mary  L.  Stackhouse,  with 
whom  I  kept  a  correspondence  until  her  death,  several  years  after. 
It  was  very  hard  also  to  leave  "Sister"  Jane,  whom  I  reverenced, 
next  to  Uncle  John,  above  every  other  person,  the  feeling  amounting 
almost  to  idolatry, — this  sentiment  being  shared  to  its  full  extent 
by  my  friend,  M.  L.  S.,  strengthened  the  tie  of  friendship  between 
us.  When  Benjamin  and  I  went  east  in  1876  I  met  Aunt  Eachel, 
(then  quite  old  and  feeble,)  and  her  children,  and  Sister  Jane  and 
Mary,  Uncle  John  having  died  a  year  or  two  after  I  left  school. 
Again  in  1894  I  saw  Sister  Jane  who  had  married  in  this  interim, 
Israel  Satterthwaite ;  she  was  quite  feeble  then,  and  in  a  few  years 
passed  to  the  great  Beyond.  I  can  never  forget  her  goodness,  or 
her  graciousness  to  all. 

Charles  Starr,  a  Friend  from  Eichmond,  was  in  Philadelphia, 
and  he,  at  Uncle  J.Warner's  request,  kindly  consented  to  take  charge 
of  me  as  far  as  his  home,  I  to  risk  the  chance  of  a  private  convey- 
ance thence  to  Huntington.  We  traveled  by  stage  and  boat  most 
of  the  distance,  stopping  one  night  at  Baltimore,  and  a  day  or  so 
at  Cincinnati.  When  we  reached  Richmond,  found  I  would  have 
to  wait  there  three  or  four  weeks,  before  there  would  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  home,  but  as  I  staid  at  "Uncle  Sammie"  Coale's,  after- 
wards my  father-in-law,  the  time  did  not  seem  so  long,  and  during 
this  interval,  I  went  with  them  to  Waynesville,  Ohio,  to  attend  the 
Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  they  driving  over  in  a  carriage  in  com- 
pany with  several  other  Friends,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days. 
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In  the  Tenth  month,  William  L.  Spencer,  who  had  moved  from 
Richmond  to  Huntington,  a  few  months  previous,  came  back  in  his 
wagon  for  some  of  his  goods  that  had  been  left,  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  I  should  return  with  him.  We  started  on  Fourth  day 
morning  about  10  o'clock,  in  a  two-horse  wagon,  on  a  journey  of 
one  hundred  miles,  reaching  home  about  4  o'clock  the  next  First 
day  afternoon,  being  the  greater  part  of  five  days  traveling  the 
distance  that  now,  by  rail,  occupies  about  as  many  hours.  The 
weather  was  delightful,  the  roads  good  for  that  time,  a  great  deal 
being  "corduroy,"  that  is,  made  of  logs  of  all  sizes,  laid  crosswise, 
over  which  we  would  go  bumpity-bump,  from  one  log  to  another 
till  it  seemed  sometimes  as  if  we  would  be  shaken  to  pieces ;  yet  we 
were  glad  to  have  such  a  road,  else  the  mud  and  water  would  have 
made  it  impossible  for  us  to  travel,  and  hard  as  the  jolting  was  on 
the  passengers,  it  would  have  been  much  harder  for  the  poor  horses, 
on  whom  we  were  so  dependent,  to  pull  their  load  through  the  mud. 
The  roads  were  improved  every  year  a  little,  and  for  many  years 
our  only  way  of  going  to  Richmond,  either  on  a  visit,  or  to  attend 
Yearly  Meeting,  was  over  these  log  roads.  I  always  think  of  my 
trip  with  William  with  pleasure.  He  was  a  perfect  gentleman, 
albeit  devoid  of  the  polish  of  society,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to 
make  it  comfortable  and  pleasant  for  me.  The  kindly  feeling  ex- 
isting between  our  families,  had  its  commencement,  I  think,  then 
and  there,  growing  and  deepening  as  the  years  passed  on.  Dear  old 
man !  he  passed  to  a  higher  life  but  a  few  years  ago,  aged  upward 
of  eighty  years,  having  been  blind  and  almost  deaf  for  many  years, 
— his  wife,  Hannah,  having  passed  on  about  fifteen  years  before. 

On  my  arrival  home  I  found  mother  much  improved  in  health, 
but  deprived,  unavoidably,  of  many  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and 
some  of  its  necessaries,  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed.  This 
deprivation  was  such  as  I  had  no  conception  of,  until  I  saw  for  my- 
self. Their  house  was  of  hewn  logs,  two  stories  and  a  garret  in 
height;  two  rooms  down  stairs;  a  ladder  to  climb  upstairs,  which 
was  all  in  one,  save  as  it  was  divided  by  quilts  as  partitions,  into 
two  or  three  rooms ;  the  floors,  both  below  and  above,  were  of  wide 
boards  loosely  laid  down,  and  rattling  with  every  step  taken. 
While  at  school  mother  had  written  to  me  describing  their  house 
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and  arrangements,  saying  they  had  folding  doors  upstairs.  I  won- 
dered why  that  was  when  the  tioors  were  so  loose,  and  thought  I 
would  rather  have  some  other  things  a  little  nicer,  and  have  com- 
mon doors.  Imagine,  then,  my  disappointment,  after  climbing  the 
ladder  to  the  second  story,  to  find  the  "folding  doors"  were  simply 
carpets  hung  up.  Large  trees  stood  around  the  house  waiting  for 
the  "woodman's  axe,"  which  did  not  "spare"  any. 

I  enjoyed  the  winter  following,  visiting  and  getting  acquainted 
with  the  people,  (who  were  all  strangers  to  me,)  and  their  primi- 
tive, homely,  simple  ways.  Great  sociability  prevailed,  without 
formality.  A  visitor  was  welcome  any  day,  or  hour  of  the  day. 
In  one  place  the  good  woman  of  the  house,  and  she  was  a  good  wo- 
man if  ever  there  was  one,  brought  large  turnips  around  in  the 
afternoon  in  lieu  of  apples,  (of  which  there  were  none  there,)  and 
they  were  very  toothsome,  too,  scraped.  In  some  of  the  cabins 
were  huge  fireplaces,  with  great  roaring  fires  of  big  logs  that  one 
man  could  not  lift,  then  opposite  doors  would  be  left  open,  thus 
giving  the  inmates  the  chance  of  freezing  on  one  side,  and  burning 
on  the  other.  People  were  mostly  healthy  then.  The  later  houses 
were  built  with  chimneys,  stoves  having  been  introduced.  The 
houses  were  "chinked"  between  the  logs  with  thin  pieces  of  wood, 
and  daubed  over  with  clay  mortar. 

The  first  settler  in  that  locality,  John  Moore,  a  Xorth  Caro- 
linian, but  lately  from  Richmond,  Ind.,  donated  two  acres  of 
ground  for  a  cemetery,  and  for  the  erection  of  a  house  to  be  used 
for  meeting  and  school  purposes.  A  small  log  house  was  built,  but 
no  meeting  was  held  that  winter.  The  people  needing  a  school  for 
their  children,  engaged  me  to  teach  for  a  term  of  twelve  weeks  at 
$2.00  per  pupil.     I  also  taught  the  next  winter  on  the  same  terms. 

The  first  winter,  niy  dear  B.  to  whom  I  was  betrothed  before 
I  went  east,  came  to  see  me  to  my  great  joy.  He  bought  an  eighty- 
acre  piece  of  government  land,  very  cheap,  all  timber,  without  "a 
stick  amiss"  paying  for  it  by  running  a  threshing  machine,  two 
seasons,  near  Richmond.  Making  a  home  of  this  heavily  wooded 
land,  meant  a  great  deal  of  very  hard  work  on  his  part,  and  many 
privations  and  strict  economies  on  the  part  of  both,  but  we  were 
young,  stout  and  hopeful,  and  love,  the  great  sweetener,  helped  to 
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render  every  trial  easier.  He  cleared,  partially,  in  the  summer, 
two  acres,  sowing  it  in  wheat  in  the  fall;  and  the  next  spring,  two 
more  acres  for  corn,  also  a  piece  large  enough  to  huild  a  house  on. 

On  the  4th  of  tlie  Fiftli  month,  1845,  our  little  meeting  was 
opened, — William  McKimmey,  a  minister  of  good  repute,  from  a 
settlement  fifteen  miles  distant,  with  whose  daughter  Nancy,  I  had 
attended  school  in  Richmond,  and  become  rather  intimate,  being 
present.  The  same  day  my  sister  Rebecca  was  born,  adding  one  more 
for  support  to  an  already  overburdened  father,  whose  health  had 
begun  to  fail  some  months  previous,  though  he  lived  many  years 
after.  The  child  seemed  delicate,  but  lived  and  grew,  and  was  a 
great  comfort  to  her  mother  in  her  declining  years. 

On  the  29th  of  the  Seventh  month,  1846,  my  dear  B.  and  my- 
self were  united  in  marriage,  at  Richmond,  by  Friends'  ceremony 
and  order,  and  in  a  public  meeting.  To  accomplish  our  marriage 
in  this  manner,  it  was  necessary  to  inform  the  monthly  meeting  of 
which  we  were  members,  (held  at  Richmond,)  in  writing  of  our 
intention,  five  weeks  beforehand.  We  went  there  in  a  big  covered 
wagon,  one  hundred  miles,  rather  than  marrj^  "out  of  meeting," 
which  would  have  been  a  great  grief  to  our  parents,  and  the  idea 
never  entered  my  mind, — if  it  did  B.'s,  he  kept  it  to  himself. 
Mother  had  intended  to  go  with  us,  taking  brother  Samuel  who  was 
nearly  four  years  old,  but  a  week  or  two  before  we  were  to  go,  father 
was  taken  quite  poorly,  so  she  could  not  leave  him,  and  Ann  Eliza, 
Vincent's  wife,  went  in  her  stead.  We  were  three  days  on  the  jour- 
ney, going  to  his  father's  house,  where  we  were  warmly  welcomed, 
and  where  great  preparations  were  soon  being  made  for  our  wed- 
ding. We  went  a  week  in  advance  of  the  important  day.  Uncle 
Davies  Johnson,  mother's  brother,  and  cousin  Mary  Hoggatt,  whom 
I  spoke  of  in  the  early  part  of  this  narrative,  both  from  Prairieton, 
came  on  to  attend  the  ceremony.  B.'s  brother  George  and  cousin 
Mary  were  our  "waiters."  I  was  married  in  mother's  second  wed- 
ding dress,  altered  to  suit  me.  It  was  a  heavy,  light  brown  silk.  A 
drab  silk  bonnet  and  a  cap,  which  I  wore  all  the  afternoon  after 
the  ceremony,  were  part  of  my  costume.  I  am  not  a  disinterested 
judge,  of  course,  but  my  opinion  is  that  I  looked  "real  nice."  At 
any  rate  I  know  I  felt  happy,  walking  up  the  aisle  with  the  man 
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of  my  choice,  whom  I  had  every  reason  to  believe,  was  true  and 
noble,  and  I  was  not  only  happy,  but  proud.  I  knew  I  was  his 
choice,  and  at  the  same  time  knowing  of  two  or  three  others  who 
would  have  given  everything  to  be  in  my  place.  Was  my  pride 
wrong?  It  remained  with  me,  anyway.  I  cared  naught  for  the 
sea  of  faces  whose  eyes  were  gazing  on  us,  drinking  in  every  minutia 
of  our  appearance,  behaviour,  etc.  I  think  I  was  the  calmer  of 
the  two  most  intimately  concerned. 

We  remained  in  Richmond  a  week  or  two  visiting,  and  then 
our  wagon  being  packed  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  furniture,  bed- 
ding and  provisions  of  different  kinds,  leading  a  cow  and  an  ani- 
mal for  beef,  we  started  for  home,  brother  George  Coale  and  his 
friend,  Abijah  Lupton  accompanying  us,  making  our  journey  more 
lively  and  pleasant.  We  reached  home  without  any  drawback,  find- 
ing father  about  recovered.  In  two  or  three  weeks  we  moved  into 
our  own  house,  which  was  not  nearly  finished,  but  would  do  to  live 
in,  and  it  was  so  much  more  convenient  for  B.  to  be  there,  than  to 
have  to  go  two  miles  every  morning  and  night.  Father  Coale  had 
given  us  a  horse,  old  "white  Barney,"  and  Father  Mason  let  us  have 
the  use  of  his  cart,  and  we  were  then  fully  equipped  for  going  to 
meeting,  to  father's,  etc.,  whenever  we  wanted  to,  through  the  woods, 
over  a  road  winding  among  trees,  over  stumps  of  saplings,  etc.,  etc., 
but  we  thought  it  no  hardship. 

About  the  time  we  moved,  Vincent  was  taken  sick,  and  after 
an  illness  of  several  weeks  died.  He  was  taken  sick  at  father's 
house  and  was  not  able  to  be  moved  home,  remaining  there  some- 
time, until  father's  sickness  made  it  almost  impossible  for  mother, 
with  a  large  family,  to  be  with  him  as  much  as  he  desired,  which 
was  really  all  the  time,  and  he  was  taken  home,  the  move  not  seem- 
ing to  hurt  him.  His  death  was  unexpected  at  the  time  it  occurred, 
and  mother,  not  realizing  immediate  danger,  reluctantly  responded 
to  a  call  from  a  sick  neighbor,  (the  occasion  being  the  advent  of 
Charley  Spencer,  son  of  the  William  Spencer  before  mentioned,) 
and  was  not  present  at  the  time.  He  was  B.'s  first  cousin  and  very 
intimate  friend,  and  he  felt  his  loss  very  much.  His  Avidow  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  years  married  Joseph  E.  Moore,  with 
whom  she  lived  until  the  summer  of  1895  when  she  died  after  a 
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short  illness,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight.  She  was  a  good,  noble 
woman,  most  highly  esteemed,  and  her  death  was  a  great  loss,  not 
only  to  her  husband  and  children,  bvit  to  the  neighborhood.  Joseph 
died  in  1903,  aged  81  years. 

About  two  months  after  our  marriage,  Samuel  Moore,  son  of 
John  and  Margaret  Moore,  the  pioneers  of  the  neighborhood,  (be- 
fore spoken  of,)  married  Elizabeth  Wiley  of  Westfield,  Ohio;  be- 
ginning their  married  life  about  the  same  time  we  did,  and  near 
our  own  ages,  a  friendship  soon  sprang  between  us  which  has  lasted 
ever  since.  Our  children  entered  life  not  very  Jar  removed  in  time 
from  each  other,  and  grew  up  together,  attending  the  same  school 
and  meeting.  Their  eldest  son,  George,  was  killed  by  falling  from 
a  load  of  hay  about  fifteen  years  ago.  Their  next  youngest  is  a 
successful  and  prosperous  teacher  of  three  large  schools  in  Mis- 
souri. The  father  died  very  suddenly  in  1895,  and  his  widow  lives 
with  her  children. 

Whenever  the  weather  was  suitable,  Benjamin  was  engaged  in 
clearing  land  for  corn  the  next  spring,  and  after  the  logs  were  rolled 
into  heaps  and  fired,  I  would  often  go  out  with  him  in  the  evenings, 
and  pick  up  trasli  to  burn  on  the  heaps,  or  fire  great  piles  of  brush 
from  the  branches  of  the  trees,  all  of  which  I  enjoyed  very  much, 
vastly  more  in  his  company,  than  staying  in  the  house  by  myself. 
It  was  hard  work  to  make  the  log  heaps;  after  the  trees  were  cut 
down,  and  trimmed  of  their  branches  and  cut  in  lengths  fit  to  be 
handled,  the  neighbors  for  miles  around,  (all  were  neighbors  at 
that  time,)  were  invited  to  the  "log  rolling,"  and  came  with  oxen 
and  chains,  horses,  handspikes  and  crowbars,  and  hauled  the  logs 
together;  then  throwing  on  chips  and  brush,  they  were  fired,  thvis 
burning  many  a  cord  of  good  wood.  The  women  also  came  to  help 
in  the  house,  for  dinner,  and  often  supper,  had  to  be  prepared  for 
the  men.  It  hurt  me  at  first,  to  see  so  much  seeming  waste,  when  I 
thought  of  the  many  poor  families  in  cities,  who  would  be  so  glad' 
to  have  it,  but  like  everything  else,  custom  familiarized  my  mind  to.' 
it  in  time. 

Shortly  after  we  were  settled  in  our  new  home,  Father  and 
Mother  Coale  visited  us,  bringing  their  youngest  son  Edward  with 
them,  he  ridinof  behind  his  mother,  horseback,  from  Jav  countv. 
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Ind.,  where  they  had  been  on  a  committee  from  their  Monthly 
Meeting  at  Richmond. 

In  the  spring,  at  sugar-making  time,  we  tapped  a  few  sugar 
trees  near  the  house,  boiling  down  the  sap  on  the  stove,  making  a 
little  molasses,  and  a  few  pounds  of  sugar,  selling  the  latter  for 
dry  goods  for  an  expected  visitor,  who  would  need  clothing  upon 
her  arrival.  We  had  a  well  of  most  excellent  water  close  to  the 
house,  and  when  B.  built  a  milk  house  near,  so  we  could  use  the 
water  for  it,  we  were  indeed  "fixed."  Our  cow  proving  to  be  a 
very  good  one  we  made  much  more  butter  than  enough  for  our 
own  use,  which  helped  us  along  nicely. 

When  we  commenced  housekeeping  mother  gave  us  a  dozen 
chickens ;  towards  spring,  one  hen  of  an  enterprising  turn,  looking 
for  a  suitable  place  for  her  nest,  chose  it  under  the  house,  beyond 
the  reach  of  hands;  fortunately,  the  floor  being  loosely  laid,  we 
could  raise  a  board  over  her  nest  and  get  the  eggs.  When  we  were 
married,  mother  Coale  had  given  us  a  supply  of  dipped  candles,  but 
now,  being  nearly  all  gone,  it  was  necessary  to  renew  the  supply 
somehow,  so  having  a  little  tallow  from  our  beef,  but  no  candle  wick, 
we  carefully  saved  those  eggs  and  when  we  had  eleven,  B.  took 
them  to  town  and  traded  them  for  a  ball  of  wick,  and  I  moulded 
some  candles.  In  those  days,  electric  lights,  gas,  and  even  kerosene, 
were  unknown,  our  light  being  the  tallow  dip,  or  the  lard  lamp, 
the  latter  being  often  but  a  saucer  of  lard  with  a  twisted  rag  put 
in.  There  were  regular  lard  lamps,  though,  and  rich  and  fortu- 
nate was  that  housekeeper  who  possessed  one.  When  I  was  a  little 
child  living  at  grandfather's,  the  lights  used  were  whale  oil  lamps. 
The  youth  of  today  would  declare  it  an  impossibility  to  study  by 
the  dim  lights  of  those  times,  one  candle  or  one  lamp  doing  duty 
for  the  whole  family,  when  assembled  around  the  table,  more  being 
considered  extravagant.  We  older  ones  would  find  it  a  great  sacrifice 
to  return  to  those  economic  ways,  and  we  wonder  how  we  ever  got 
along  in  what  would  now  seem  to  us  as  darkness.  Sometime  dur- 
ing the  winter,  father  Coale  sent  us  ten  dollars.  Oh  how  rich  we 
felt !  Eichcr  than  one  hundred  dollars  would  have  made  us  a  few 
jears  later. 

Our  nearest  neighbors  were  a  German  family,  John  Kizer,  who 
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could  speak  or  understand  very  little  English ;  they  lived  a  half  mile 
west  of  us,  and  were  kind  hearted  folks,  but  not  our  sort,  and  not 
being  able  to  talk  with  each  other,  we  did  not  visit.  I  remember 
seeing  them  go  past  our  house  on  their  way  to  their  church,  he  rid- 
ing the  horse  and  carrying  the  baby, — she  trudging  on  foot  by  his 
side.  I  wondered  why  she  did  not  ride,  and  he  walk,  as  we  Amer- 
icans would  have  done. 

On  the  3d  of  the  Sixth  month,  1847,  our  expected  visitor  ar- 
rived in  the  person  of  a  daughter,  named  immediately,  Mary  Jr., 
for  her  paternal  grandmother.  Like  all  other  first  babies,  espe- 
cially, she  was  a  wonderful  child,  but  when  first  laid  in  my  arms 
I  thought,  "I  have  heard  and  read  that  all  mothers  think  their 
babies  so  pretty, — I  don't  think  she  is  pretty."  At  the  same  time 
she  brought  the  love  with  her  if  not  pretty.  None  but  parents  could 
realize  our  feelings,  as  we  nursed  and  cared  for  this  little  tender 
blossom  of  our  love;  they  can  appreciate  them.  Ann  Eliza  Mason 
staid  with  me  two  weeks. 

One  night  that  summer  we  heard  something  among  the  chick- 
ens; B.  went  out  to  see  what  it  was,  but  I  did  not  have  to  wait  till 
he  returned  to  know, — my  olfactories  telling  me  very  plainly  what 
it  was.  He  could  not  come  back  to  bed,  so  divesting  himself  of  his 
scanty  clothing,  he  wrapped  himself  in  an  old  quilt  and  lay  on  the 
floor  upstairs  the  rest  of  the  night.  I  held  a  handkerchief  saturated 
with  camphor,  to  my  nose;  as  for  the  poor  little  baby,  not  being 
able  to  express  her  feelings,  we  can  only  guess  what  they  were. 
Next  day  B.  buried  his  clothes,  letting  them  remain  a  week  or  more 
in  the  ground,  by  which  time  all  the  smell  had  been  absorbed ;  we 
could  not  bury  the  house,  however,  so  had  to  endure  the  odor  for 
sometime,  and  after  all  he  did  not  catch  the  vile  thief. 

In  the  fall  grandfather  came  out  to  see  mother,  bringing  my 
cousin,  Joseph  J.  Johnson,  to  live  with  us  for  awhile.  I  have  many 
compunctions  of  conscience,  thinking  of  him  in  the  year  he  staid 
with  us.  I  did  not  know  how  to  get  along  with  boys  of  his  age, — he 
was  just  in  his  teens  I  think,  and  I  was  often  harsh  and  unreason- 
able with  him,  when  kindness  and  patience  would  have  accom- 
plished much  better  results.  He  is  now  a  gray  headed  man  and  a 
grandfather ;  he  never  appeared  to  lay  anything  up  against  me,  and 
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was  very  glad  to  see  me  when  I  visited  him  a  few  years  ago,  and 
did  all  he  could  to  make  my  short  stay  pleasant.  Grandfather  gave 
us  $50.00  which  we  applied  to  the  clearing  of  ten  acres  of  ground 
west  of  the  house,  hiring  David  E.  Shinn  for  that  purpose.  He 
was  a  very  pleasant  young  man  and  I  always  had  a  very  warm  feel- 
ing for  him.  He  married  in  a  few  years,  Mary  Kendall,  daughter 
of  Jesse  and  Marie  Kendall,  of  Milton,  Ind.,  formerly  of  Wilming- 
ton, Del.  David's  mother  was  a  Philadelphian  and  a  very  fine  wo- 
man. David  died  in  the  winter  of  1893  at  Benjaminville,  111., 
leaving  a  widow  and  six  children. 

The  manner  of  clearing  a  piece  of  ground  was  to  chop  down 
trees  under  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  cut  them  up,  roll  them 
into  the  heaps  previously  spoken  of,  and  burn;  all  of  that  size  and 
over,  were  "deadened,"  by  being  girdled,  or  cut  into  all  around,  two 
or  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  in  a  few  years  they  died,  and 
were  then  more  easily  disposed  of  than  when  green,  sometimes  fall- 
ing of  their  own  weight  because  they  were  dead.  It  was  often 
quite  dangerous  to  go  through  an  old  "deadening." 

The  spring  after  we  were  married  (184:7)  B.'s  brother,  Joshua, 
next  him  in  age,  who  was  married  about  six  months  before  we  were, 
to  Sarah  S.  Gatchell,  a  very  fine  young  woman  from  Pennsylvania, 
who  had  been  living  with  cousin  Joseph  Plummer,  (Jonathan  W. 
Plummer's  grandfather,)  a  few  years,  moved  to  Huntington  county, 
having  one  child,  Lewis,  six  months  old,  and  for  awhile  lived  in 
Ann  Eliza  Mason's  house,  afterward  buying  an  eighty-acre  piece  of 
land  lying  one  mile  east  and  one  north  of  us,  onto  which  they 
moved.  There  were  afterwards  born  to  them  four  children,  Sam- 
uel, Rachel,  Annie  and  Sarah,  all  of  whom,  except  Lewis,  have 
passed  on  to  the  higher  life.  His  mother  is  still  living,  at  the  age 
of  83,  and  very  feeble;  his  father  died  in  Minnesota  about  1873. 

On  the  15th  of  Sixth  month,  1848,  another  little  one  came  to 
claim  our  love  and  care,  whom  we  named  Griffith  E.,  for  my  father. 
"Blessings"  were  coming  quick  and  fast.  Sarah  Coale's  sister, 
Matilda,  took  care  of  me.  A  short  time  before  his  birth,  I  went 
out  of  doors  one  day,  leaving  Mary,  who  could  crawl  around  every- 
where, by  herself,  and  hearing  her  cry,  hastened  in  to  find  she  had 
crept  to  the  corner  where  the  "chopping  block"  stood,  and  under  it 
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a  little  keg  of  soft  soap,  into  which  she  had  dived  both  hands,  and 
then  put  them  to  her  mouth  and  eyes,  and  a  sorry  looking,  and  no 
doubt,  worse  feeling,  little  creature  she  was.  Having  two  babies 
I  had  to  economize  time  and  work,  whenever  I  could.  Both  were 
good,  however,  and,  as  a  rule,  slept  in  the  morning  until  I  could 
have  my  usual  work  done.  Many  a  time  I  have  stood  at  the  iron- 
ing table,  rocking  the  cradle  with  my  foot,  with  an  open  book  be- 
fore me,  from  which  I  would  commit  to  memory,  some  pieces  of 
poetry.  In  this  manner  I  memorized  many  pieces  which  I  would 
often  repeat  to  my  children,  and  to  my  friends  also,  when  desired. 
One  day  Sister  Sarah  asked  me  to  recite  all  that  I  knew,  she  to 
count  them,  and  from  my  "treasure  house  of  memory,"'  I  recalled 
nearly  one  hundred.  Many  of  these  are  partially  forgotten.  I 
early  taught  my  babies  not  to  disturb  a  book  or  paper  in  my  hands, 
while  nursing  or  rocking  them  in  my  arms,  and  in  this  way  I  found 
time  for  reading,  when  otherwise  I  could  not  have  done  it.  They 
learned  with  very  little  trouble  to  let  them  alone.  Often  during 
the  summer  if  the  baby  would  cry,  and  Mary,  only  a  baby  herself, 
would  hear  him,  even  if  out  of  doors,  she  would  run  to  his  cradle 
saying,  "Baby  ky,  baby  ky,"  and  rock  him.  Brother  Samuel  Coale 
and  his  friend,  Samuel  Wiggins,  visited  us  that  summer,  and  they 
were  much  amused,  and  marveled  at  her  actions  at  so  early  an  age. 
Even  with  two  babies  and  doing  my  work  myself,  we  attended  our 
little  meeting  regularly,  the  children  being  very  well  behaved.  We 
did  not  take  turns  staying  at  home  with  them  for  fear  they  would 
get  "so  tired"  during  meeting,  sitting  still. 

I  think  it  was  the  following  winter,  B.  taught  school  about 
three  miles  north,  among  the  Germans,  giving  good  satisfaction. 
About  this  time,  I  cannot  recall  precisely,  Isaah  Brown,  wife  and 
two  grown  sons  and  a  daughter,  moved  from  Ohio  to  our  neighbor- 
hood, buying  land  opposite  to  us  and  settling  there,  making  good 
neighbors  and  a  much  desired  addition  to  our  meeting.  He  and 
his  estimable  wife,  Martha  Ann,  are  both  gone,  he  in  the  prime  of 
life,  she  many  years  later.  Their  oldest  son,  Nehemiah,  married 
Sarah  Moore,  daughter  of  John  and  Margaret  Moore,  mentioned 
earlier;  both  are  living  yet.  The  second  son,  Charles,  married 
Sophronia  Grist.     After  her  death  he  married  Jane  Wren,  sister 
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of  Sarah  Brown,  and  widow  of  Levi  Wren,  who  was  killed  several 
years  before  in  a  saw  mill.  Charles  died  very  suddenly  about 
three  months  after  he  married  Jane,  and  she  a  few  years  later.  The 
daughter  Letitia,  married  Alfred  Moore,  brother  to  Sarah  and 
Jane,  and  after  living  there  several  years,  they  moved  to  Texas, 
where  a  few  years  ago  she  died. 

The  winter  of  1848  I  went  to  Eichmond,  taking  Griffith  with 
me.  I  there  met  for  the  first  time,  Minerva  Lewis,  a  widow,  who 
with  her  little  daughter,  Mary  Elizabeth,  was  making  her  home 
for  awhile  at  father  Coale's.  She  was  a  cousin  to  mother  Coale, 
having  been  almost  raised  by  her.  She  afterwards  married  Charles 
Thompson,  a  widower,  by  whom  she  had  one  son.  Charles'  death 
after  some  years,  left  her  again  a  widow.  She  lived  to  be  eighty 
years  of  age,  dying  very  suddenly,  without,  the  least  warning  to 
others.  She  visited  us  in  our  home,  and  we  all  became  attached  to 
her.  Her  stepdaughter,  Anna,  was  Charles  HilFs  mother,  with 
whom  sister  E.  lived  sometime;  after  her  death  going  to  her  sis- 
ter, Sarah  Scott,  remaining  there  about  three  years,  when  Sarah 
moved  to  Portland,  Oregon. 

The  next  summer,  1849,  cholera  raged  over  nearly  the  whole 
country;  our  town  of  Huntington  did  not  escape,  very  many  per- 
sons dying;  there  were  no  cases  in  our  immediate  neighborhood, 
but  a  good  deal  of  sickness  resembling  it.  Griffith  was  very  ill  and 
we  hardly  thought  he  would  get  well  at  all,  the  whole  of  one  day 
lying  almost  unconscious.  Father  Coale  in  Eichmond,  died  with  it, 
on  the  2nd  of  Eighth  month.  The  disease  was  very  fatal  at  that 
place.  He  had  always  been  very  much  afraid  of  it,  and  this  fear 
evidently  had  a  bad  effect  on  him,  though  he  had  prompt  attention, 
being  taken  sick  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Plummer,  who  was  the  most 
successful  physician  in  that  disease,  in  Eichmond.  The  sudden  be- 
reavement almost  crushed  mother,  he  having  been  such  a  kind  hus- 
band and  loving  father.  In  the  Ninth  month,  being  the  time  of 
Yearly  Meeting,  B.  and  myself  and  mother  Mason,  taking  Mary, 
went  to  see  our  poor  mother,  and  to  help  make  arrangements  for 
her  future,  Martha  Ann  Brown  kindly  taking  care  of  Griffith  in  our 
absence.     Mother  did  not  come  home  with  us,  but  later  came  out  to 
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spend  some  time  with  us  and  Joshua's,  George  having  married  Eliza 
Ogborn  about  a  year  previous,  and  was  living  near  Richmond ;  their 
oldest  daughter,  Mary  Anna,  was  born  shortly  after  we  went  home 
from  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  summer  of  1850  we  made  and  burned  a  kiln  of  brick;  this 
tested  the  capacity  of  our  well,  as  all  the  water  for  the  brick  yard, 
(several  barrels  a  day,) was  drawn  from  it,  besides  furnishing  Isaiah 
Brown's  family  with  all  they  needed  for  house  use,  except  for  wash- 
ing. It  stood  the  test  bravely,  never  failing,  and  but  once  showing 
any  "rile."  It  was  thirty  feet  deep,  but  the  water  never  stood 
more  than  two  feet  in  it. 

The  ensuing  winter  B.  taught  school  in  the  meeting  house, 
two  miles  from  home,  mother  Coale  living  with  us  then,  and  on 
the  10th  of  First  month,  1851,  our  second  son,  Vincent  M.,  named 
for  B.'s  cousin  and  friend,  whose  death  was  noted  some  pages  back, 
was  born.  Sometime  before  this,  the  two  little  ones,  Mary  and 
Griffith,  who  were  very  fond  of  sitting  in  their  little  rockers,  one 
each  side  of  me,  G.  with  a  spool  in  each  hand,  and  rock  by  the  half 
hour,  while  I  would  repeat  little  verses  to  them  in  a  sing-song  tone, 
which  was  as  musical  to  them  as  the  finest  singing  would  have  been, 
were  one  day  seated  as  usual,  expecting  their  little  song.  Mother 
Coale  was  then  with  us,  and  I,  knowing  her  strong  objection  to 
anything  at  all  like  singing,  repeated  it  as  though  I  were  reading. 
"S.ay  it  louder.  Mamma,"  came  in  pleading  tones  from  little  lips. 
"I  think  she  is  saying  it  loud  enough,"  was  mother's  response  be- 
fore I  could  say  anything,  and  of  course  I  did  not  say  it  any 
"louder."  To  illustrate  the  sense  of  justice  children  often  have 
when  very  young,  I  will  tell  a  little  incident  about  these  two.  Mary 
had  a  little  rocking  chair  given  to  her,  rather  old  fashioned,  and 
destitute  of  paint  and  varnish,  but  good  and  substantial ;  when  Grif- 
fifth  was  large  enough  to  use  one,  he  of  course  frequently  wanted  it, 
and  as  she  was  so  little  older  than  he,  it  was  hard  for  her  always 
to  relinquish  her  right  to  the  use  of  her  own  property  when  she 
wanted  it  herself,  so  we  bought  one  for  him,  a  great  deal  nicer  than 
hers,  but  not  so  reliable,  as  sometimes  the  little  occupant  would 
rock  over  in  it.  Of  course  both  wanted  the  nicer  one,  and  fre- 
quently had  their  little  quarrels  over  it.     One  morning  when  Mary 
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was  to  blame  for  the  disturbance  about  it,  I  told  them  I  would 
have  to  put  both  the  chairs  away  if  they  would  fuss  so.  "But, 
Mamma,"  said  Mary,  "thee  ought  not  to  put  Griffith's  chair  away, 
cause  he  didn't  make  any  fuss.*'  "Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and 
sucklings,"  etc. 

The  summer  of  1851  Levinus  King  and  wife,  Eliza  Ann,  (for- 
merly Smith,  the  teacher  spoken  of  as  being  in  D.  Downing's 
school,)  passing  through  our  neighborhood,  having  their  little  son 
Willie  with  them,  stopped  over  night  at  father's.  They  could  stay 
but  a  few  hours  the  next  day,  and  I  went  there  before  breakfast  to 
see  her.  Some  of  the  pleasantest  recollections  of  my  life  are  asso- 
ciated with  this  dear  woman,  both  before  and  after  her  marriage 
with  Levinus,  a  widower  with  five  children,  to  whom  she  became  a 
mother  indeed.  A  strong  friendship  existed  between  her  and  my 
mother,  and  her  interest  and  affection  descended  to  me,  continuing 
to  the  end  of  her  life.  As  a  teacher  she  was  successful;  as  a  wo- 
man, lovable;  as  a  friend,  true;  as  a  mother,  conscientious  and 
earnest,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  most  valuable. 
She  had  but  one  child  who  died  at  a  very  early  age. 

About  this  time,  feeling  the  need  of  a  higher  and  more  varied 
literature  than  our  neighborhood  was  then  supplied  with,  my  dear 
B.  with  others,  obtained  contributions  of  money  from  those  inter- 
ested and  secured  a  well  selected  stock  of  books,  some  scientific, 
some  biographical,  and  but  three  books,  I  think,  fiction.  This  col- 
lection was  known  as  "The  Bluff  Library,"  forming  a  literary  cen- 
ter, that  did  much  to  raise  the  intellectual  standard  of  the  people 
of  our  community.  From  time  to  time  the  stock  of  books  was 
added  to,  as  the  means  of  the  stockholders  allowed,  and  at  one  time, 
when  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  noted  book,  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
first  came  out  in  book  form,  father  IMason  bought  it  and  presented 
it  to  the  library.  The  librar}^,  still  in  good  condition,  is  in  brother 
Samuel  Mason's  house,  at  Maple  Grove,  near  Huntington. 

Benjamin  never  had  the  advantage  of  extended  schooling, — as 
a  matter  of  fact,  three  months  under  Noah  Leeds,  when  about  eight- 
een years  of  age,  gave  him  all  the  text-book  knowledge  he  ever  ob- 
tained, outside  of  the  mere  rudiments.  But  he  has  often  said  that 
under  this  teacher  he  first  learned  to  thinl\  and  it  was  there  he 
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formed  a  taste  for  higher  mathematics,  which  branches  he  also  con- 
tinued himself  with  such  success,  as  to  enable  him  to  assist  others 
when  opportunity  offered.  We  had  quite  a  library  of  our  own,  he 
having  many  good  books  when  we  were  married,  and  Uncle  William 
had  given  me  a  great  many  when  I  left  Philadelphia  ;  most  of  these 
were  lost  in  the  fire  that  destroyed  our  house  in  1874. 

I  was  not  very  well  the  summer  following  Vincie's  birth,  and 
in  the  winter,  my  family  being  so  much  larger,  we  got  a  young  girl 
aged  about  fifteen,  Anna  Fredericka  Spath,  daughter  of  a  German 
neighbor,  to  come  and  help  me.  We  called  her  "Eickey,"  and  she 
soon  became  almost  indispensable  to  us,  attaching  herself  particu- 
larly to  Vincie,  who  was  the  baby,  nearly  one  year  old.  She  lived 
with  me  almost  two  years,  marrying,  soon  after  she  left,  a  German, 
William  Einehardt,  with  whom  she  lived  happily  many  years,  until 
his  sudden  death  in  Chicago,  I  think  in  the  early  winter 
of  1888.  A  strong  friendship  has  always  existed  between  her 
family  and  ours,  and  she  claims  a  visit  from  me  when  I  am  in. 
Chicago  as  if  I  were  a  sister.  When  she  left  me  her  sister 
Caroline  came,  and  when  she  left,  her  sister  Catherine.  The 
winter  Eickey  came  to  our  house,  Isaiah  Brown,  mother  Coale,  B. 
and  myself,  went  to  Eichmond  on  a  visit,  in  a  big  covered  wagon, 
taking  Vincie  with  us,  and  leaving  the  two  older  ones  with  Eickey 
at  father  Mason's.  It  was  so  cold  when  we  started,  and  so  much 
snow  on  the  ground,  that  although  the  sun  shone  brightly,  the 
wheels  creaked  all  day.  I  could  not  let  V.  peep  out  from  under 
my  cloak  at  all,  much  against  his  wishes,  and  had  to  carry  him  all 
the  journey,  which  occupied  three  days.  When  we  stopped  for  din- 
ner, and  at  night,  I  was  so  stiff  I  could  hardly  get  out  of  the 
wagon,  or  walk  when  out.  When  we  returned,  the  weather  being 
much  moderated,  his  father  could  hold  him  some  of  the  time,  mak- 
ing it  much  easier  for  me. 

Brother  George  Coale  moved  to  Huntington  county  about 
1852,  buying  the  eighty  acres  joining  us  on  the  west,  but  not  liking 
it  very  well,  remained  only  a  year,  returning  to  Eichmond,  in  and 
near  which  place  he  and  his  wife,  Eliza,  resided  the  rest  of  their 
days,  she  passing  away  in  1881,  having  been  blind  for  many 
years,  and  a  great  sufferer.     He  lived  until  1885,  (an  account  of 
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his  death  appearing  later.)  There  were  five  children,  Mary  Anna, 
Jesse,  Emily,  Walter  and  William,  all  of  whom  are  living  and  all 
married. 

In  the  summer  of  1853,  Grandfather  and  Uncle  William  John- 
son and  cousin  Mary  Hoggatt  visited  us,  coming  part  of  the  way 
in  a  canal  boat.  After  they  had  been  at  mother's  a  few  days, 
cousin  M.  was  taken  sick  with  what  proved  to  be  a  bad  case  of 
varioloid.  I  went  there  to  help  care  for  the  family,  leaving  our 
children  with  their  father  and  Eickey.  I  staid  with  them  three 
weeks,  and  proved  the  efficacy  of  the  Hydropathic  treatment  in  such 
a  disease,  as  the  children  all  got  along  nicely,  with  but  few  markt? 
left  on  each  one  (and  these  were  largely  outgrown  later)  though 
all  were  covered  with  sores.  Mother  was  at  first  very  much  afraid 
to  try  that  course,  but  after  some  persuasion  she  consented,  and 
seeing  its  good  effects,  continued  its  use  throughout.  This  was 
during  the  time  of  wheat  harvest,  and  father  could  get  no  one  to 
help  him  in  the  field,  so  the  two  boys,  George  and  Joseph,  (now 
grown,)  did  it  themselves,  and  proved  that  it  could  be  done  with- 
out eating  meat  and  greasy  food.  Bread  and  milk,  and  what  ber- 
ries they  could  find  in  the  fields  and  woods,  constituted  the  diet; 
salt  and  grease  being  considered  bad  in  smallpox  we  did  not  eat 
even  butter.  Our  children  were  all  vaccinated  at  this  time.  B. 
would  come  to  the  yard  gate,  and  I  would  go  in  talking  distance  of 
him,  and  thus  exchange  information  regarding  the  two  families. 
The  time  seemed  long  to  be  away  from  home,  and  it  was  good  to 
be  there  again,  though  everything  had  gone  on  nicely  while  I  was 
absent. 

The  summer  previous  we  had  built  a  small  house  close  to  the 
old  one  so  we  could  use  both, — the  first  one  having  been  improved 
inside,  till  it  was  quite  a  nice,  comfortable  dwelling.  In  the  late 
winter  or  early  spring  of  1854,  our  children  had  the  measles,  and 
we  treated  them  hydropathically  and  with  marked  success,  not- 
withstanding the  fears  of  our  neighbors  that  we  would  kill  them; 
their  health  was  better  afterwards  than  it  had  been,  and  we  re- 
gretted that  when  they  had  the  scarlet  fever  a  year  or  two  previous, 
we  did  not  know  and  practice  this  method.  In  my  early  married 
life,  I  was  afflicted  with  scrofula  in  the  form  of  "King's  Evil,"  for 
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which  I  doctored  considerably,  sometimes  with  much  success,  but 
after  many  years  it  seemed  obstinate,  and  would  not  yield  to  the 
usual  remedies.  Becoming  discouraged,  we  finally  concluded  to 
try  Hydropathic  treatment  at  home,  it  having  been  recommended  to 
us  by  Israel  Shinn,  a  brother  of  'David  Shinn  spoken  of  elsewhere. 
We  purchased  some  books  on  the  subject,  subscribed  for  '^The 
Water-Cure  Journal,"  and  in  a  large  measure  of  faith  began  to 
doctor,  and  with  surprising  results.  My  friends  have  often  charged 
me  with  "crankiness"  in  this  matter,  but  I  reply,  that  if  Hydro- 
pathy had  done  as  much  for  them  and  their  families,  as  it  had 
done  for  us,  they  would  be  as  enthusiastic  as  I  was.  In  later  life, 
circumstances  were  such  that  we  could  not  use  that  manner  of  doc- 
toring, and  we  were  obliged  to  call  in  the  services  of  physicians  of 
other  schools.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  to  doctor  and 
nurse  under  hydropathic  methods. 

The  following  summer,  Samuel  Copeland,  one  of  our  neigh- 
bors, who  had  built  the  house,  built  a  large  barn  for  us.  Before  it 
was  finished,  but  after  it  was  raised,  our  third  son,  Joseph  Warner, 
named  for  the  dear  friend  and  uncle  elsewhere  mentioned,  was 
born  the  7th  of  Ninth  month  1854,  making  four  little  children  to 
care  for  and  love.  Mary  was  by  this  time  turned  of  seven  years 
of  age,  a  staid,  demure,  motherly  little  body;  Griffithj  over  six,  a 
follower  and  copyist  of  his  sister,  but  without  her  quiet,  even  tem- 
per; Vincent,  three  years  and  eight  months  old,  was  alternately  the 
pet  and  the  plague  of  the  household,  bubbling  over  with  mischief 
which  had  never  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  the  other  children 
until  they  saw  him  do  it.  Surely  our  hearts  and  hands  were  full 
before  this  last  one  came ;  but  oh  !  the  elasticity  of  parental  love, 
there  being  always  room  and  a  welcome  for  every  little  stranger, 
albeit  it  adds  to  the  responsibility.  How  I  felt  my  inefficiency  to 
guide  aright  these  immortal  souls,  whose  training  and  development 
we  had  thus  accepted.  Fervent  were  my  aspirations  that  I  might 
be  enabled  to  bring  them  up  to  be  good  men  and  women,  an  honor 
to  their  parents  and  a  blessing  to  the  community  in  which  they 
might  reside.  How  far  these  aspirations  have  been  realized,  I  will 
let  them  answer  for  themselves,  as  they  read  these  pages  in  the 
future. 
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When  Warner  was  about  one  month  old,  mother  had  a  very 
serious  illness,  Aunt  Eaehel  Hoggatt  and  Uncle  William  Johnson 
coming  to  see  her  and  staying  two  or  three  weeks.  Young  as  my 
baby  was,  I  went  and  staid  also  awhile  with  her.  While  Uncle 
William  was  at  our  house  one  night,  our  saw  mill,  one  mile  east 
of  us,  was  burned  down.  The  origin  of  the  fire  was  unknown.  The 
burning  of  the  mill  involved  a  lawsuit,  as  it  was  held  in  partner- 
ship with  one  Benjamin  Houtz,  who  sued  for  damages,  but  failed 
to  recover.  This  result  was  due  to  the  testimony  of  Uncle  Wil- 
liam, who  was  present  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  as  a  witness.  Two 
or  three  years  previous,  a  few  hundred  dollars  had  come  to  me 
from  the  Edwards' estate,  which  B.  used  in  building  this  mill. 
After  the  fire  it  was  rebuilt,  and  continued  in  operation  many 
years,  being  a  great  convenience  to  the  people  for  many  miles 
aroimd,  as  heretofore  all  the  lumber  used  in  that  locality  was  pro- 
cured at  Huntington,  several  miles  distant.  The  neighborhood  im- 
proved in  appearance  very  much  after  the  erection  of  the  mill,  so 
many  uses  being  found  for  lumber,  when  it  could  be  obtained 
readily,  more  than  had  ever  been  thought  of  before. 

In  the  Eleventh  month  of  this  year,  1854,  a  monthly  meeting 
was  established,  composed  of  Maple  Grove  and  Eush  Creek  Prepar- 
ative meetings,  called,  at  father'  suggestion,  "Maple  Grove  Monthly 
Meeting"  to  be  held  alternately  at  the  two  places.  The  opening 
meeting  was  held  at  Maple  Grove,  a  frame  house  having  been  built 
near  the  old  log  one.  In  the  graveyard  adjoining,  which,  I  have 
stated,  had  been  given  by  John  Moore,  the  first  interments  were 
those  of  his  grandchildren,  children  of  Samuel  and  Martha  Cope- 
land,  followed  in  a  few  years  by  that  of  his  son  John,  about  nine 
years  of  age.  With  what  pleasure  do  I  recall  our  monthly  meet- 
ings. We  prepared  for  them,  and  thought  as  much  of  attending 
them,  as  we  do  now  of  our  Quarterly  or  Yearly  meetings.  Every- 
body that  could,  went  to  them,  and  how  we  enjoyed  the  attendant 
social  features.  The  two  settlements  were  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
apart,  according  to  the  road  we  traveled,  the  shorter  one  taking  us 
over  the  Wabash  river  by  a  ford,  where  the  water  was  sometimes  so 
high  that  it  would  run  into  the  wagon  box,  necessitating  the  hold- 
ing up  of  our  feet  if  we  would  keep  them  dry.     The  other  road 
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took  us  through  the  little  town  of  La  Gro,  and  over  a  bridge,  thus 
avoiding  the  ford.  1399319 

In  Fifth  month,  1855,  father,  whose  health  had  been  failing 
for  many  years,  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  living  but  a  few  hours 
after,  leaving  mother  a  second  time  widowed,  with  three  fatherless 
children,  but  not  in  so  dependent  or  helpless  a  condition  as  she  was 
the  first  time.  Father  was  a  good  man,  kind,  but  very  quiet  in 
his  family  and  in  company  also ;  those  who  were  not  intimate  with 
him  did  not  know  his  worth, — those  who  were,  could  appreciate  it, 
his  good  judgment  and  general  knowledge;  being  quite  a  reader 
and  of  a  retentive  memory,  he  possessed  a  storehouse  of  informa- 
tion far  ahead  of  the  average  person.  He  was  mother  Coale's  only 
brother,  one  other,  George,  having  died  many  years  before.  To 
father,  and  his  quiet  way  of  administering  reproof,  I  owe  any  pro- 
ficiency in  reading,  that  I  may  possess.  I  had  been  taught  pro- 
nunciation, punctuation,  emphasis,  etc.,  and  thought  I  was  a  pretty 
fair  reader, — indeed  I  had  always,  since  a  little  child,  when  brother 
Joseph  would  come  to  me  with  a  book,  saying:  "Sis,  if  she  will 
read  this  to  me,  I  will  sew  that  for  her,''  (and  only  too  glad  was  I 
to  make  the  exchange)  been  called  a  good  reader,  and  I  very  natur- 
ally, rather  plumed  myself  on  ray  accomplishment.  Imagine,  then, 
my  chagrin,  when  one  day,  visiting  at  father's,  someone  suggested 
I  should  read  some  article  to  him,  and  he  replied  in  his  quiet  delib- 
erate manner,  "Yes,  I  would  like  to  hear  her,  if  I  could  understand 
her."  And  this,  after  my  years  of  schooling,  and  "finishing"  at  a 
boarding  school ! !  I  then  resolved,  that  if  patience  and  presever- 
ance  could  accomplish  a  reformation  in  my  articulation,  which 
was  my  chief  fault,  that  reformation  should  be  made. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  his  son  George  was  intending  mar- 
riage with  Guli  Elma,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth 
Moore,  the  second  family  to  settle  in  those  woods,  and  the  time 
having  been  set  it  was  thought  best  not  to  change  it;  so  at  the 
monthly  meeting  following,  they  "gave  in  their  intentions  ;"brother 
Edward  Coale,  and  Guli's  sister,  Sarah  Ann,  doing  the  same.  After 
tlie  marriage  on  the  21st  of  the  Sixth  month,  George  went  to  live 
on  the  farm  that  had  been  Vincent's,  remaining  there  until  his 
death  in  1889,  having  been  widowed  in  1870,  and  married  again 
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in  1872  to  Margaret  Heacock.  There  were  six  children  of  the 
first  marriage,  Benjamin,  Grace,  Howard,  Thomas,  Elizabeth  and 
Edward;  of  the  second  marriage,  twins,  Charles  A.  and  Cora  H. 
Charles  was  killed  by  lighting  in  1888,  and  Edward  was  killed  in 
1893  by  an  accident  while  boring  a  well.  George's  widow  and  her 
daughter  still  lived  on  the  old  place  till  the  daughter's  marriage  in 
1903.  Her  father,  Aaron  Heacock,  ninet}'-four  years  of  age,  being 
with  her,  physically  helpless,  but  bright  mentally  and  spiritually. 

Edward  moved  to  the  house  by  the  sawmill, — mother  Coale 
making  it  her  home.  They  had  been  living  together  for  sometime 
previous,  on  the  farm  that  brother  Joshua  had  owned,  he  having 
gone  back  to  Eichmond  and  opened  a  hardware  store.  Edward  and 
Sarah  Ann  are  the  parents  of  six  children,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Arthur, 
Elenora,  Ellis,  Edgar  Thomas  Skipwith  and  Luella,  all  living, 
a  lovely  and  unbroken  family,  all  married  but  the  youngest. 

I  have  spoken  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Moore;  a  fatality 
seemed  to  attend  their  family  after  they  moved  from  their  farm 
to  another  one  near  the  canal  and  river.  In  one  season  three  of  their 
children,  all  grown,  died  in  a  few  weeks  of  each  other,  one  away 
from  home;  a  few  years  later  the  father  and  mother  died  within 
twelve  hours  of  each  other,  and  were  laid  away  in  one  grave.  Of  a 
family  of  parents  and  ten  children  in  1870,  there  are  but  three  re- 
maining, Sarah  Ann  Coale  being  one;  Jane  is  in  California,  and 
Michael  in  Huntington.  He  married  Louise  Wiley,  Jennie's  cousin, 
and  they  are  the  parents  of  four  children,  all  grown.  Jemima 
Wiley,  Louise's  mother,  about  my  age,  lives  with  them. 

In  the  summer  of  1856,  mother  Mason  went  east  on  a  visit  to 
her  sons,  who  were  married  and  living  there,  taking  sister  Sarah, 
and  leaving  Samuel  at  David  Shinn's,  and  Eebecca  at  our  house. 
About  this  time  B.  sold  our  home  to  William  Gray,  giving  imme- 
diate possession,  which  necessitated  our  moving,  and  after  a  sale 
of  our  stock  we  went  to  mother's  to  remain  until  we  could  prepare 
for  the  further  move  to  Richmond,  where  B.  would  go  into  partner- 
ship, in  the  hardware  business,  with  his  brother,  Joshua,  a  very 
unwise  movement,  as  afterward  developed.  Mother  came  home 
shortly  after  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  Ninth  month,  leaving  Sarah 
to  go  to  school  at  Byberry,  Pa.     On  the  15th  of  the  Tenth  month. 
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our  fourth  son,  Robert  H.  was  born.  In  the  early  part  of  the  12th 
month,  we  moved  to  Richmond.  It  was  quite  an  undertaking  with 
five  chiklren,  the  youngest  but  two  months,  the  oldest  not  ten 
years  old,  but  going  on  the  cars,  though  in  mid-winter,  we  got 
along  nicely,  and  were  soon  settled,  and  three  of  the  children  going 
to  school.  Mary  was  a  quiet,  steady  child,  like  a  little  woman, 
and  a  great  help  to  me  in  many  ways. 

Towards  spring  my  brother  Benjamin  and  family  came  from 
the  east  looking  for  a  home,  and  were  with  us  several  weeks,  he 
traveling  in  search  of  a  location,  his  wife,  Susan,  and  two  children, 
S.  Hildeburn  and  Anna  R.  remaining  with  us.  Hillie  was  a  very 
mischievous  boy,  a  year  older  than  our  Vincie,  and  like  him,  often 
in  trouble  on  account  of  his  lively,  active  temperament.  Anna  was 
a  sweet  child,  retaining  that  disposition  during  her  life.  Their 
mother  was  a  most  lovable,  cheerful,  companionable  woman,  and  I 
enjoyed  having  them  with  us  very  much.  They  settled  first  in 
Indianapolis,  afterward  going  to  Huntington,  remaining  there  till 
the  spring  of  1863,  when  they  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  going 
afterward  to  Xew  Jersey,  where  they  resided,  mostly  in  Newark, 
until  his  death. 

Later  in  the  same  spring,  Brother  Joseph  and  his  wife,  Eliza, 
a  most  capable  and  worthy  woman,  came  west  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  leaving  their  Sister  Margaret  at  mother's  with  the  two  chil- 
dren, Rebecca  J.  and  Elizabeth  M.,  they  visited  us  in  Richmond. 
They  had  been  burned  out  of  house  and  home  in  the  dead  of  night, 
saving  almost  nothing,  and  escaping  only  in  their  night  clothes. 
They  finaly  settled  in  Richmond,  two  children,  Alice  and  William 
L.,  being  born  to  them  in  that  city.  While  there  their  daughter, 
Rebecca,  spent  considerable  time  at  mother's,  of  which  she  has 
many  pleasant  memories,  as  also  has  sister  Rebecca,  they  being  a 
regular  team  in  everything  in  fun  and  frolic.  Brother  Joseph  re- 
mained in  Richmond  but  a  few  years,  and  then  returned  to  the 
east,  living  most  of  the  time  in  Chester,  Pa.,  until  their  death, 
Eliza's  death  occurring  Fourth  month  19th,  1890.  His  occupation 
was  that  of  a  florist,  for  which  he  seemed  to  have  a  natural  adapta- 
tion, even  while  quite  young,  and  his  wife  was  an  able  assistant. 
William,  married,  and  having  one  son,  Logan,  is  a  successful  flor- 
ist living  in  Norwood,  near  Chester.     He  has  frequently  sent  me 
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bulbs  and  plants.  Lizzie  married  Isaac  Bartow  in  1876,  and  there 
are  three  children  of  this  union,  sons,  all  married.  Eebecca  and 
Alice,  both  unmarried,  the  latter  a  teacher  for  over  twenty  years, 
live  with  their  sister.  Rebecca  has  been  for  years  an  earnest  worker 
in  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  Their  parents  were  married  in  New  Garden, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  in  1846,  two  months  prior  to  our  marriage.  They 
were  devoted  and  loving  parents,  and  their  death  leaves  a  void  in 
the  hearts  of  their  children  which  nothing  can  fill. 

I  was  miserable  with  scrofula  the  winter  we  went  to  Richmond, 
doctoring  considerably,  and  improving  very  much  before  warm 
weather  came  on.  The  doctor  to  whom  I  first  applied  gave  no  en- 
couragement, saying  my  death  was  only  a  question  of  time.  That 
was  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  My  physician  was  Dr.  Garretson,  who 
employed  both  homeopathic  and  hydropathic  remedies,  greatly  pre- 
ferring the  latter.  Many  a  cold  bath  in  the  morning  on  rising, 
and  a  cold  wet  sheet  pack  through  the  day,  did  I  take  at  that  time, 
avoiding  the  use  of  meats  generally  and  pork  especially. 

About  the  1st  of  the  Fifth  month  our  baby  was  taken  sick, 
and  after  an  illness  of  two  weeks  with,  first,  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  then  of  the  bowels,  and  finally  of  the  brain,  he  passed  away 
on  the  16th  of  the  month, — seven  months  old.  He  was  a  beautiful 
child,  large,  blue  eyes,  and  noble  forehead.  Everyone  who  saw  him 
remarked  on  his  beauty.  His  sickness  being  short  he  was  not 
wasted  away,  and  looked  very  sweet  and  peaceful,  as  he  lay  in  his 
casket.  He  had  always  been  a  fretful,  but  not  cross  babe,  requir- 
ing much  more  care  and  attention  than  any  other  one  of  our  chil- 
dren. Oh  the  empty  arms, — the  desolation  of  heart,  can  be  appre- 
ciated only  by  those  who  have  passed  through  a  similar  ordeal. 
How  I  treasured  every  recollection  of  his  short  life  and  shorter  ill- 
ness; his  clothes  seemed  sacred  things;  and  the  handkerchief  that 
was  tied  around  his  head,  I  laid  away  as  it  was  folded,  and  kept  it 
so  for  years,  often  looking  at  it,  till  it  was  shown  me  it  was  wrong 
to  worship  anything  so,  and  that  I  was  failing  in  my  duty  to  my 
other  children  and  their  father,  by  nursing  this  grief,  yet  occasion- 
ally, even  after  that,  I  would  take  his  clothes  out  and  weep  silently 
over  them,  and  when  my  next  door  neighbor  asked  me  to  let  her 
use  them  as  patterns,  I  could  hardly  bear  to  grant  her  request.  Di- 
rectly after  his  death,  B.'s  affairs  called  him  "home"  and  I  felt 
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like  I  must  go  too,  I  so  longed  to  see  mother,  and  pour  out  my  sor- 
row into  her  sympathizing  heart, — so  leaving  the  three  older  chil- 
dren at  brother  George  Coales,  we  went,  taking  Warner  with  us, 
being  gone  a  week  or  more. 

Hard  times  soon  followed.  B.  and  J.  could  not  stem  the  tide 
of  adverse  circumstances,  and  -were  obliged  to  give  up  their  busi- 
ness, which,  when  settled,  left  them  not  only  with  nothing,  but 
worse  than  nothing,  with  heavy  debts  to  pay.  It  was  a  sad  win- 
ter. Mary  was  ill,  and  we  feared  consumption,  but  she  rallied,  af- 
ter days  and  nights  of  coughing  and  raising  blood,  and  so  weak 
her  father  had  to  carry  her  up  and  down  stairs. 

In  the  Second  month  we  went  back  to  Huntington  county  to 
mother's,  B.  intending  to  farm  her  place.  On  the  way  we  stopped 
at  Indianapolis  and  visited  Brother  B.  a  few  days.  This  was  in 
1858.  B.  farmed  the  place  that  summer,  and  in  the  fall,  thinking 
he  could  do  better,  we  moved  to  Rush  Creek,  he  renting  a  saw  mill 
of  Charles  Ingham  for  one  year.  Then,  indeed,  did  we  experience 
pinching  times.  So  close  run  were  we,  that  at  one  time  we  had 
only  buckwheat  flour  and  dried  beef  in  the  house.  One  evening  B. 
sat  down  to  the  table  alone,  the  others  having  all  eaten  and  gone 
out,  saying,  "I  wonder  if  we  have  got  to  the  bottom  yet,"  burst  into 
tears,  a  thing  I  had  never  known  him  to  do  before.  Walnut  lum- 
ber was  at  a  premium,and  when  we  needed  flour,  groceries  and  dry- 
goods,  he  would  saw  a  log  and  take  a  wagon  load  of  lumber  to  Wa- 
bash, or  La  Gro,  and  exchange  it  for  these  necessaries.  He  after- 
ward bought  rice,  sugar  and  molasses  by  the  barrel,  and  paid  his 
men  partly,  by  supplying  them  with  these  articles.  We  lived  a 
little  better  after  keeping  these  things  in  store,  as  we  used  them 
on  our  table.  We  made  something  that  summer  while  there,  but 
the  owner  wanting  to  run  the  mill  himself,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
we  went  to  mother's  again.  What  would  we  do  without  a  mother  ? 
Always  ready,  always  willing,  to  aid  her  children  all  she  can. 

While  at  the  saw  mill,  Vincie  met  with  that  terrible  accident 
to  his  head, — the  scar  of  which  he  will  carry  to  his  grave.  He  was 
caught  between  the  log  on  which  he  was  riding  and  an  overhanging 
tree,  and  barely  escaped  having  his  head  crushed.  He  was  an  aw- 
ful looking  object  for  a  mother's  eye  when  Moses  Eay,  the  ox 
driver,  brought  him  to  the  house.     He  was  not  long,  however,  in  re- 
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covering.  I  think  during  the  year  we  were  there,  I  never  arose  in 
the  morning  without  wondering  who  would  be  hurt  or  killed  be- 
fore night,  and  never  went  to  bed  without  a  feeling  of  thankfulness 
that  all  were  spared.  V.  was  knocked  down  once  by  the  large 
mill  door,  a  distance  of  ten  feet  among  large  knots  and  chunks ;  his 
father  picked  him  up  senseless,  expecting  he  was  killed,  and  carried 
him,  limp  as  a  rag  to  the  house  and  put  him  to  bed.  He  wakened 
in  an  hour  or  two  all  right.  Once  he  came  near  having  the  saw 
run  into  his  foot,  so  I  was  not  sorry  when  we  went  back,  which  was 
in  the  Eighth  month  1859,  and  a  memorable  fall  it  proved  to  us 
and  mother's  family. 

Mother  went  to  Richmond  to  attend  Yearly  Meeting,  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  time,  leaving  us  all  as  well  as  usual,  Sister  Sarah 
expecting  to  go  after  awhile,  but  before  the  time  came  she  was  taken 
sick,  with  what  proved  to  be  a  fatal  case  of  typhoid  fever,  and  I 
was  taken  down  with  ague,  confining  me  to  bed  for  weeks.  Before 
mother  could  reach  home,  Sarah  was  beyond  help,  and  almost  past 
recognizing  her,  dying  in  ten  days  after,  aged  nineteen  years,  a 
most  lovely  girl,  and  mother's  stand-by  since  father's  death.  It 
was  a  terrible  blow  to  her.  I  remember  seeing  her  stand  by  the 
flowers  in  the  garden,  which  Sarah  had  planted  in  the  spring,  and 
which,  like  her,  were  entirely  cut  down  by  the  frost,  weeping  bit- 
terly. But  after  a  time  the  message  came  to  her,  "Thou  hast  com- 
passed this  mountain  long  enough,"  and  she  seemed  resigned.  I 
always  think  in  connection  with  Sarah's  life  and  early  death,  of 
the  beautiful  lines  of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  on  "The  Death  of 
the  Flowers,"  the  last  verse  seems  so  appropriate : 

"And  then  I  think  of  one 

Who  in  her  youthful  beauty  died, 
The  fair,  sweet  flower  that  grew  up. 

And  blossomed  by  my  side. 
In  the  cold,  damp  earth  we  laid  her, 

When  the  forest  cast  the  leaf, 
And  we  wept  that  one  so  lovely, 

Should  have  a  life  so  brief. 
Yet  not  unmeet  it  was  that  one 

Like  that  yoimg  friend  of  ours. 
So  gentle  and  so  beautiful. 

Should  perish  with  the  flowers." 
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Sister  Rebecca,  ]\Iary  and  Griffith  were  ill  that  fall  with  the 
same  fever,  R.  and  G.  dangerously  so.  I  was  unable  to  attend  our 
sister's  funeral.  It  was  indeed  a  sad  time.  Friends  and  neighbors 
were  very  kind,  doing  all  they  could  for  us.  I  remember  on  one 
occasion  two  of  our  dear  friends,  Mary  McKimmey  and  Sallie  Ann 
Tyson,  came  from  Rush  Creek  on  horse  back,  over  terrible  roads. 
This  loving  expression  of  their  sympathy  was  indeed  grateful  to 
us.  I  was  a  long  time  getting  well,  and  the  next  spring  had  sev- 
eral spells  of  ague,  until  I  finally  wore  it  out.  Never  since  then 
have  I  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  ague,  as  so  many  do,  saying: 
*^0h,  it's  nothing  but  ague,"  standing  in  too  much  awe  of  it. 

In  the  meantime  Brother  B.  and  family  had  moved  to  the 
town  of  Huntington,  and  Brother  J.  had  gone  back  to  Pennsylva- 
nia. Brother  B.  taught  school  a  term  or  more,  in  the  house  in 
which  he  lived,  and  finally  bought  a  house  and  lot  in  the  town. 
While  they  were  in  the  west,  perhaps  in  1860,  Uncle  William  and 
Aunt  Emma  Edwards,  having  been  farther  west  on  a  little  busi- 
ness, stopped  on  their  way  home,  and  paid  us  a  visit,  which,  though 
short,  was  pleasant,  and  ever  to  be  remembered.  But  the  same 
spirit  lingered  with  them,  that  had  been  present  at  the  time  mother 
was  living  with  grandmother,  as  was  manifested  by  their  refusal  to 
attend  meeting  with  us,  preferring  to  remain  and  have  their  own 
meeting,  they  said,  in  their  room,  while  we  were  gone. 

Those  few  years  that  Brother  B.  was  living  in  Huntington 
are  fraught  with  pleasant  memories.  He  often  came  out  to 
our  neighborhood  to  attend  Maple  Grove  Lyceum,  to  which  B. 
and  myself,  and  our  two  oldest  children  belonged.  We  rarely 
missed  a  meeting,  or  participating  in  some  way  in  the  exercises.  It 
was  a  great  educator ;  young  and  middle  aged  mingling  socially  and 
intellectually,  helped  all  classes,  giving  the  neighborhood  an  up- 
lift, the  influence  of  which  is  at  this  day  still  felt  and  acknowl- 
edged. In  winter,  when  roads  were  bad  and  we  wanted  to  go,  we 
would  put  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  the  big  wagon,  loading  in  all  who 
were  going.  One  evening,  they  became  loosed  in  some  manner,  and 
went  home  before  we  were  ready.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done 
but  for  some  one  to  go  for  them  while  the  rest  waited  for  their  re- 
turn.    Then  when  we  would  get  home  we  would  bring  up  a  large 
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pan  of  fine  apples,  and,  seated  around  a  warm  stove,  eat  them,  and 
tell  jokes,  and  laugh,  and  talk  of  the  doings  at  the  Lyceum,  till  I 
have  wondered  since  that  mother's  patience  with  us  was  not  utterly 
exhausted.  She  always  went  to  bed  before  we  came  home,  and 
her  room  was  right  over  the  one  in  which  we  were  enjoying  our- 
selves so  much,  at  the  expense  of  her  rest.  We  were  all  old  enough 
to  be  more  thoughtful,  and  I  marvel  that  we  were  not.  Brother  B. 
had  a  very  hearty,  full,  ringing  laugh,  and  we  always  enjoyed  his 
coming  so  much. 

In  speaking  of  the  benefit  of  the  Lyceum  to  the  neighborhood, 
I  would  not  give  it  all  the  praise.  To  Levi  W.  Wren,  a  young 
Friend,  who  taught  school  there  two  or  more  winters,  much  credit 
is  due,  for  arousing  an  enthusiasm  among  his  pupils,  giving  them 
an  impetus  which  was  successfully  carried  on  by  Maurice  L.  Spen- 
cer. He,  M.  L.  S.,  is  now  a  prosperous  attorney  in  Huntington.  He 
married  Almira  Best,  a  lovely  girl,  who  lived  but  a  few  years.  He 
was  afterward  united  in  marriage  with  Blanche  Brookover,  and 
they  are  the  parents  of  three  children,  the  eldest  a  son,  married; 
the  daughter  is  a  lovely  girl,  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  Paul,  the 
youngest,  a  manly  boy,  is  still  at  home.  His  wife,  a  stranger  to 
me  when  he  married  her,  and  for  several  years  after,  is  a  most 
estimable  woman,  kind  and  hospitable.  They  always  receive  me 
as  if  I  were  one  of  the  family,  the  tie  of  friendship  between  us  be- 
ing very  strong,  and  of  many  years'  growth. 

In  the  summer  of  1861  the  two  Benjamins  bought  a  steam 
threshing  machine,  B.  C.  to  run  it,  going  to  Kosciusko  county, 
thirty  or  forty  miles  from  home,  where  large  crops  of  wheat  were 
raised,  and  prices  for  threshing  good.  Brother  B.  and  wife,  my- 
self and  Levi  Wren,  went  out  in  the  carriage  once  to  visit  them. 
B.  C.  was  proverbially  rather  slow  in  his  movements;  while  we 
were  there  he  made  a  trial  of  the  speed  of  his  machine,  arranging 
everything  as  near  perfection  as  possible,  and  moving  around  pretty 
lively  himself,  to  keep  others  going  all  right;  we  sat  in  the  car- 
riage watching  with  much  interest,  and  I  remember  so  well,  B.  J. 
saying,  "Never  tell  me  again  Ben  Coale  can't  hurry." 

In  the  fall  of  1861  George  and  Guli  Mason's  eldest  son,  Ben- 
nie,  a  rather  precocious  child,  died  with  diphtheria.     This  dread 
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disease  was  almost  new  then, — his  case  being,  if  I  recollect  right, 
the  first  in  our  locality.  There  had  been,  either  that  season  or  the 
next,  many  fatal  cases  where  B.  was  threshing,  one  family  losing 
all  their  children,  five  in  number.  We  did  not  fumigate  and  quar- 
antine as  is  now  done.  B.  and  I  staid  one  night  at  Nehemiali 
Brown's,  a  year  later,  when  his  little  girl  was  fatally  ill  with  it, 
going  home  to  our  family  as  if  it  had  been  a  case  of  common 
sickness. 

Second  month  23d  1862,  our  youngest  child  was  born,  and 
named  for  my  mother,  Eebecca  J.  She  was  a  most  welcome  baby, 
and  being  a  girl,  doubly  so.  I  had  never  ceased  to  grieve  for  my 
baby  who  died  several  years  previous,  and,  when  this  one  came,  she 
so  filled  his  place,  that  I  grieved  no  more.  I  was  too  full  of  hap- 
piness in  this  little  creature.  There  are  some  of  my  children,  and 
perhaps  other  persons,  too,  who  claim  that  this  was  not  their  ex- 
perience, but  it  was  mine,  and  oh,  how  thankful  I  was,  both  for 
her  and  the  relief  she  brought.  The  whole  family  vied  with  each 
other  in  their  attempts  to  spoil  her,  though  all  disclaimed  any  such 
intention.  At  the  first  sound  of  her  voice  in  the  morning,  if  her 
brothers  were  in  the  house,  they  rushed  up  stairs,  best  fellow  fore- 
most, and  happy  was  he  who  first  reached  her  bed,  and  carried  her 
down  stairs.     She  was  a  veritable  sunbeam  in  the  household. 

The  following  summer  both  Benjamins  went  with  the  ma- 
chine, and  I  went  out  once  to  see  them,  Griffith  going  with  me.  In 
the  fall  my  Benjamin  came  home  on  a  visit,  and  while  home  was 
taken  with  typhoid  fever,  lingering  along  many  weeks,  and  getting 
so  low  that  no  one  thought  he  could  get  well,  being  reduced  to  al- 
most a  skeleton.  We  sent  for  his  three  brothers,  Joshua,  Samuel 
and  Edward,  his  other  brother,  George,  could  not  come.  We  doc- 
tored him  hydropathically,  employing  Dr.  Jones  from  the  Water 
Cure  at  Wabash,  at  whose  establishment  a  short  time  before,  he 
and  myself,  and  George  and  Guli  Mason,  visited,  being  much 
pleased  with  it.  It  was  about  fifteen  miles  distant,  a  long  way  to 
go  for  a  doctor,  but  the  result  justified  our  choice.  When  he  com- 
menced to  get  well,  he  never  had  the  least  backset,  just  went  stead- 
ily up  and  up.  After  the  fever  left  him  he  was  theatened  with  soft- 
ening of  the  brain  and  as  I  listened  to  his  incoherent  talk  I  thought 
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how  far  preferable  would  have  been  his  death  when  momentarily 
expected,  than  for  him  to  live  and  have  no  mind,  but  I  was  merci- 
fully spared  that  sorrow,  and  he  was  restored  to  health  of  body  and 
mind,  though  he  always  said  his  mind  Avas  not  so  strong  at  any 
time  afterward,  as  it  had  been  before.     I  did  not  see  it  so. 

While  our  neighbors  were  all  good  and  kind  to  us,  notwith- 
standing they  disapproved  heartily  of  our  mode  of  doctoring,  it 
seems  right  to  speak  of  George  Mason  particularly.  Night  after 
nighty,  consecutively,  he  would  sit  up  with  Benjamin,  part  of  the 
night,  while  I  would  take  the  other  part;  he  was  always  to  be  de- 
pended upon.  He  was  also  so  good  in  advising  the  boys  how  to 
carry  on  the  work,  during  their  father's  sickness.  We  can  never 
forget  his  kindness. 

During  Benjamin's  illness  our  dear  mother  Coale  died  at  Rich- 
mond, after  a  short  illness.  She  was  traveling  with  a  committee 
in  Illinois,  taken  sick,  and  could  hardly  get  to  Richmond,  dying  a 
few  days  after  reaching  there  at  her  son  George's.  It  was  long 
before  I  could  realize  that  she  was  not  gone  on  a  visit  as  she  often 
was.  She  was  a  good  woman,  a  good  mother,  and  a  good  mother- 
in-law,  and  we  all  missed  her  very  much.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Mary  Mason,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Sarah  Mason,  and  she 
was  born  in  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  First  month  3d,  1791.  She  was  mar- 
ried at  Marlborough,  Chester  Co.,  Eleventh  month  1th,  1820,  to 
Samuel  Coale,  son  of  Samuel  and  Lydia  Coale,  of  Hartford  Co., 
Maryland,  all  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

She  was  a  woman  of  strong  convictions,  a  thorough  Abolition- 
ist, exemplifying  her  belief  by  her  practice,  refraining  from  the 
use  of  sugar,  cotton  and  other  articles,  procured  through  slave  labor, 
though  this  often  demanded  much  sacrifice,  both  of  convenience 
and  money.  Yet  she  was  opposed  to  Friends  joining  in  what  was 
termed  the  "Anti-slavery  movement,"  holding  herself  aloof  from 
all  such  organizations.  She  was  a  constant  attender  of  our  meet- 
ings, inclement  weather  and  bad  roads  never  detaining  her,  when 
she  was  able  to  do,  and,  while  her  children  were  young,  she  alway.^ 
took  them  with  her.  She  was  the  mother  of  six  children,  all  sons, 
one  of  whom  died  in  childhood.  She  lived  to  see  the  others  mar- 
ried and  settled  in  homes  of  their  own,  and  when  her  home  wa? 
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broken  up  by  the  sudden  death  from  cholera,  in  1849,  of  her  hus- 
band, she  made  her  home  with  her  children.  She  was  a  loving, 
tender  mother,  an  affectionate  wife,  and  a  useful,  because  willing, 
member  of  society,  serving  her  Monthly  Meeting  efficiently  as  clerk, 
for  many  years  consecutively. 

The  spring  preceding  this,  Sister  Rebecca  injured  herself  by 
injudicious  working  out  of  doors,  and  after  doctoring  all  summer, 
and  getting  worse,  we  finally  took  her  to  the  institution  spoken  of 
at  Wabash,  where  she  remained  several  weeks,  being  much  bene- 
fited. 

In  the  fall  of  1863  myself  and  four  children  went  on  a  visit 
to  LaPorte,  (leaving  Vincie  with  mother  to  take  care  of  the 
"stuff"')  to  see  brother  Joshua  and  wife,  and  Samuel  and  wife, 
going  in  a  big  covered  wagon,  stopping  on  our  way  to  see  B.  who 
was  threshing  near  Leesburg.  We  enjoyed  the  trip  exceedingly, 
also  the  visit.  While  there  we  all  went  to  see  Lake  Michigan,  and 
had  great  fun  going  up  and  down  the  huge  hill  of  sand  that  rose 
from  its  banks  almost  perpendicularly. 

In  186-4  Eebecca  V.  Throop,  mother's  niece,  came  from  Paoli, 
Ind.,  and  staid  with  her  about  a  year.  She  was  a  great  help  to 
mother,  and  loved  to  take  care  of  our  little  Becca,  thus  often  re- 
lieving me. 

The  same  summer  Sister  E.  and  Mary  went  east  to  attend 
school  at  Bellevue  Institute,  Attleboro  (now  Langhorn),  Pa., 
taught  by  Israel  and  Jane  P.  Grahame,  which  school  had  been  rec- 
ommended by  cousin  Jane  Johnson.  Uncle  William  furnished 
the  means  for  Mary's  tuition,  she  to  repay  by  teaching  afterwards. 
They  were  absent  one  year.  The  teachers  were  excellent  people, — 
Jane  having  been  a  pupil  at  Sharon,  and  their  school  was  conducted 
similarly  to  that.  Israel  died  a  few  years  ago,  having  been  an  al- 
most helpless  paralytic  for  many  years,  without  the  power  of 
speech,  yet  retaining  his  mental  faculties  to  a  great  degree.  His 
widow  is  still  living. 

In  1866  B.  went  south  to  St.  Clair  county.  111.,  to  thresh  and 
finding  such  immense  crops  of  wheat  there,  and  that  it  was  a 
common  thing,  he  was  induced  to  rent  a  number  of  acres  and  sow 
them  to  wheat,  coming  home  to  make  arrangements  for  Griffith  to 
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go  there  and  do  that,  while  he  finished  threshing.  We  made  a  lit- 
tle more  than  a  living  on  mother's  farm  and  threshing,  but  he  was 
very  anxious  to  get  a  home,  and  thought  he  could  do  it  sooner  by 
going  there  a  few  years  where  crops  were  large,  and  threshing  re- 
turns good.  Going  back  he  left  Griffith  to  prepare  for  the  trip,  and 
to  go  by  himself  that  long  distance  in  a  wagon;  he  was  eighteen 
years  old,  as  old  as  many  a  boy  when  he  first  goes  out  for  and  by 
himself,  I  suppose,  but  it  was  very  hard  for  me  to  give  up  to  his 
going.  Before  he  reached  his  destination  his  father  was  taken 
sick  and  came  home,  missing  him  of  course,  and  the  rainy  season 
setting  in  so  no  work  of  the  kind  required  could  be  done,  he  soon 
came  back,  thus  ending  that  project,  much  to  my  satisfaction,  as  I 
had  no  unity  with  moving  there, — the  children  being  about  of  an 
age  to  form  attachments  for  life,  and  the  society  there  was  not  of 
a  high  order,  I  have  always  considered  that  sickness  a  "blessing 
in  disguise,"  though  at  the  time  it  did  not  seem  so.  He  was  sick 
several  weeks,  and  when  barely  able  to  travel,  started  out  in  search 
of  a  home,  coming,  at  mother's  earnest  request,  to  Benjaminville, 
she  having  been  there  the  fall  he  was  so  very  ill,  and  was  well 
pleased  with  the  place  and  the  people,  quite  a  number  of  Friends 
living  there.  He  was  so  pleased,  too,  with  the  locality,  that  he 
rented  a  farm  while  there,  to  have  possession  in  the  spring,  and 
went  south  again  to  complete  his  business  there,  leaving  us  at 
home  to  arrange  for  a  sale,  etc.,  which  we  did,  having  it  in  the  early 
winter.  Shortly  afterward  B.  came  home,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  winter  was  spent  in  preparation  for  this  great  undertaking. 
Mary  and  Griffith  were  teaching  school  several  miles  from  home, 
but  they  would  close  just  in  time  for  them  to  go  with  us.  B.  went 
three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  family,  as  the  man  of  whom  he  had 
rented  a  place  the  fall  before,  drew  back  from  his  bargain  and  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  make  other  arrangements.  Immediately 
on  his  arrival  he  was  told  of  a  desirable  farm  for  sale,  which  he 
went  to  see,  and  closed  the  bargain  for  it  at  once,  Aunt  Rachel 
having  lent  us  $400  to  make  first  payment  on  it.  It  was  a  fifty 
acre  farm  with  small,  new  house,  and  a  large  young  orchard;  he 
also  secured  an  eighty-acre  piece,  just  across  the  road  from  it,  thus 
being  conveniently  located  for  farming. 
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We  cliartered  a  car  for  our  stock,  implements  and  household 
goods,  Griffith  and  Vincent  going  in  it  to  take  care  of  them,  while 
Mary,  Warner,  Becca  and  myself,  went  in  the  passenger  car  at 
the  same  time,  leaving  Huntington  about  the  19th  of  Third  month 
1867.  We  had  a  clothes  basket  of  good  size,  nearly  full  of  victuals 
to  last  us  on  our  journey.  We  arrived  at  Chenoa,  twenty  miles 
from  our  future  home,  on  the  22ndj  two  days  before  the  boys  did, — 
B.  coming  there  to  meet  us,  and  waited  for  them  to  come.  They 
then  unloaded  our  car,  put  the  wagons  together,  loaded  them  up, 
and  driving  horses  and  cattle  ahead,  started  for  a  day's  journey 
through  the  deep  mud,  reaching  our  destination  about  9.  p.  m. 
tired,  muddy  and  hungry,  but  glad  to  get  home.  (B.  had  shipped 
most  of  our  household  goods  when  he  came  out.)  Soon  starting  a 
fire,  I  made  a  dish  of  mush,  (we  had  eaten  all  the  provisions  we 
had  started  from  home  with)  which,  with  butter  and  molasses,  that 
B.  had  on  hand,  constituted  the  meal,  the  men  folks  being  the 
most  tired  and  hungry,  eating  the  greater  portion  of  it.  Then  im- 
provising beds  the  best  we  could  under  the  circumstances,  it  was 
not  long  before  all  were  asleep,  if  not  the  "sleep  of  the  just,"  at 
least  the  sleep  of  the  weary. 

On  the  car  containing  the  stock,  a  little  calf  was  born,  and 
being  too  young  to  walk  through  the  mud  with  its  mother,  it  was 
put  in  the  back  part  of  the  big  wagon  in  which  Becca  and  I  rode, 
and,  my  feet  getting  cold,  I  slipped  off  my  shoes  and  used  the  little 
thing  as  a  foot  warmer.  The  mother  of  the  calf  was  a  vicious 
animal,  having  nearly  killed  me  a  year  before,  and  now  as  they 
were  driving  her  from  the  cars,  she  suddenly  left  her  place,  and 
without  any  warning,  tossed  a  little  girl  from  the  street  into  the 
air,  but  fortunately  did  not  hurt  her.  Her  mother  was  very  wrath- 
ful, and  threatened  Benjamin  with  a  brick  bat  when  he  went  to 
make  peace  with  her.  So  he  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  without  com- 
pensating for  the  torn  dress,  as  was  his  intention. 

One  of  our  horses  balking,  we  hitched  all  four  to  the  big 
wagon,  fastening  the  light  one  to  the  back  of  it,  Mary  riding  in  it, 
wrapped  in  the  buffalo  robe  to  keep  warm,  the  day  being  cloudy, 
raw  and  disagreeable.  Vincent  and  Warner  walked,  driving  the 
stock,  Griffith  drove  the  wagon  team,  while  B.  was  the  "loose  man'* 
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to  select  the  best  road,  etc. ;  at  dark  he  lighted  the  lantern ;  we  were 
then  not  on  any  regular  road,  but  had  to  travel  by  general  direction 
across  the  unbroken  prairie.  Eeaching  George  J.  Bingham's,  half 
a  mile  from  our  place,  some  of  them  came  with  us  with  lanterns, 
helping  the  boys  with  the  stock  which  were  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  lie  down  and  rest ;  they  did  not  care  much  for  feed  that  night. 

This  journey  was  my  first  introduction  to  the  grand  prairies ; 
my  eyes  tired  with  looking  over  such  vast  distances,  with  nothing 
to  break  the  vision  save  once  in  a  great  while,  a  solitary  farm 
house;  no  trees,  no  hills,  nothing  but  a  great  level  expanse  of 
country. 

Our  first  morning  at  home  was  bright  and  beautiful;  B.  and 
G.  rose  early,  unloaded  and  put  up  our  stove  before  we  could  have 
any  breakfast,  which  when  prepared  was  very  simple.  When  I 
looked  at  our  narrow,  cramped  quarters,  (two  small  rooms  above 
and  two  below)  shadeless  yard,  (indeed  there  was  no  yard,  corn 
having  been  planted  as  near  the  house  as  could  well  be,)  mud  all 
around,  no  grass,  not  even  a  chip  to  step  on  to  keep  out  of  the  mud, 
no  out  buildings  tut  a  sheep  shed,  and  contrasted  these  with  the 
home  we  had  left, — if  I  had  not  made  up  my  mind  determinedly 
to  like  it  and  make  it  a  home,  I  certainly  should  have  sucumbed 
to  a  spell  of  home-sickness,  but  I  would  not  have  it.  It  was  First 
day  evening  when  we  arrived,  and  the  next  First  day  we  all  went 
to  meeting,  and  then  indeed  I  did  feel  home-sick  for  sure.  Arriv- 
ing late  (we  did  not  yet  know  how  long  it  took  to  travel  over  Illi- 
nois muddy  roads)  we  took  the  back  seat,  and  as  I  raised  my  eyes 
and  saw  no  familiar  faces,  and  thought  that  at  that  same  hour, 
mother,  and  all  the  dear  friends  we  had  left,  were  in  our  own 
meeting  house,  so  far,  far  away,  I  could  have  cried,  and  I  am  not 
sure  but  some  tears  did  escape  my  eyes.  But  after  meeting  broke, 
Mary  Ann  Allen,  who  had  once  been  at  our  meeting,  though  I  did 
not  recognize  her  then,  came  immediately  to  us,  introducing  herself 
and  two  daughters,  Kebecca  and  Alcinda,  and  other  friends,  and 
their  greetings  were  so  cordial,  we  all  felt  better. 

Mary  found  a  school  to  teach  in  the  spring,  Griffith  hired  for 
a  short  time  to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Eogers,  an  Irish  Catholic, 
a  few  miles  north  of  us,  Vincie  to  James  Welch,  near  by,  and 
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Warner  worked  for  John  Bingham,  a  near  neighbor,  long  enough 
to  bu}^  himself  a  pair  of  boots,  cosiing  $5.  Not  to  be  entirely  out- 
done by  the  rest  of  the  family,  I  did  a  washing  and  ironing  for  some 
people  who  were  visting  at  James  Welch's.  There  was  much  socia- 
bility among  the  people  at  that  time,  and  for  a  few  years  later. 
Abner  Moore  and  wife,  Jehu  Allen  and  wife,  John  R.  Benjamin 
and  wife,  Carey  O'Neall  and  family,  James  Welch  and  wife,  Tacey 
Wood,  Henry  and  Benjamin  Bedell,  Harry  and  Lucy  Marot,  many 
of  Avhom  are  now  gone,  some  by  death  and  others  by  removal,  were 
here  when  we  came,  and  many  pleasant  visits  were  exchanged. 
While  all  the  friends  were  kind  and  good  to  us,  it  seems  but  right 
to  remember  James  Welch  especially,  as  he  was  particularly 
thoughtful  for  us,  interesting  himself  in  our  welfare,  yet  not  in  an 
officious  manner,  and  for  him  and  his  excellent  wife  we  shall  al- 
ways feel  a  deep  respect  and  affection.  They  moved  to  Iowa  about 
1890  and  have  resided  there  since. 

In  the  fall  of  1869  I  went  back  to  Maple  Grove  on  a  visit  to 
mother  and  while  there  attended  the  marriage  of  Charles  Moore, 
son  of  old  neighbors,  Jesse  and  Hannah  Moore  (she  being  the 
daughter  of  David  Shinn,  Sr.)  to  ]\rary  Ann  Wiley,  niece  of  Ann 
Eliza  Moore, — also  of  Samuel  R.  White,  son  of  James  and  Lucy 
White,  our  near  neighbor  when  we  lived  on  our  farm,  to  Minerva 
E.  Moore,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Moore,  before  spoken 
of  as  being  married  near  the  time  we  were.  From  Maple  Grove 
I  went  to  Richmond  to  attend  Yearly  Meeting.  B.  joined  me  there, 
unexpectedly  to  me,  and  we  had  a  delightful  time  with  relatives 
and  friends. 

On  the  14th  of  the  following  Twelfth  month,  1869,  Mary  was 
married  to  James  Robert  White,  son  of  James  and  Lovina  White, 
with  whom  she  became  acquainted  while  boarding  at  his  father's 
when  teaching  school  the  previous  winter;  he  not  being  a  Friend, 
they  were  married  by  a  magistrate  at  home.  My  sister  Rebecca  from 
Indiana,  and  Lewis  Coale,  (Joshua's  son,)  from  Minnesota, were 
among  the  guests.  The  next  day  Griffith  was  married  by  Friend's 
order,  to  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  Abner  Moore,  at  his  house.  Rain 
and  sleet  and  bad  roads  were  the  accompaniments,  but  what  cared 
they,  the  ceremonies  and  festivities  went  on  just  the  same. 
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Robert  and  Mary  commenced  housekeeping  in  Benjaminville, 
he  being  a  carpenter;  Griffith  and  Mary  on  an  adjoining  farm  to 
us,  which  he  had  previously  bought,  both  beginning  in  a  smai' 
way.  We  could  not  do  much  for  them,  being  so  much  in  debt  for 
our  own  farm. 

The  18th  of  the  Eleventh  month,  1870,  William  Lloyd  White, 
our  first  grandchild,  named  for  uncle  William  L.  Edwards,  was 
born,  his  parents  having  then  moved  to  Bloomington. 

The  next  summer  we  celebrated  our  silver  wedding,  the  chil- 
dren presenting  us  with  a  silver  pitcher,  porcelain-lined,  and  a 
pair  of  goblets,  gold  lined,  with  suitable  inscriptions  on  all,  and 
Aunt  Eachel  Hoggatt,  who  with  her  granddaughter,  Carrie  Kile, 
was  visiting  us,  gave  us  a  castor. 

When  Aunt  E.  was  here,  she  very  generously  gave  B.  the  note 
for  $400  she  held  against  him ;  he  had  been  very  particular  to  pay 
her  the  interest  when  due  every  year;  that  was  one  of  the  strong 
points  in  his  character;  he  always  made  arrangements  for  interest 
and  tax  money,  and  he  never  had  any  difficulty  in  borrowing  money. 
He  had  $1,000  borrowed  of  Samuel  Burke,  paying  10  per  cent,  in- 
terest, and  regularly  as  the  time  came  round,  the  $100  interest  was 
ready,  if  other  things  had  to  suSer.  This  was  continued  until  as 
much  interest  had  been  paid  as  equaled  the  principal.  About  that 
time  we  got  it  at  a  lower  rate,  which  was  a  great  boon  to  us. 

The  year  after  we  came  out,  brother  Edward  Coale  and  his 
family,  wife  and  four  children,  moved  here,  on  a  farm  adjoining 
ours  on  the  south,  which  he  had  bought,  and  the  next  summer 
mother  came  on  a  visit;  that  was  a  very  wet  season,  muddy  roads 
all  the  time. 

On  the  1st  of  the  Sixth  month,  1872,  Elizabeth  H.  White  was 
born,  a  little  delicate  creature,  not  walking  till  eighteen  months 
old  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  months,  weighing  only  thirteen  pounds. 
Tliat  summer  I  went  to  Paris,  111.,  on  a  visit  to  Aunt  Eachel  and 
cousin  Mary,  taking  Becca  with  me.  While  there  we  went  to 
Terre  Haute  to  see  uncle  Davis  and  Aunt  Mary  Johnson.  Mother 
went  too,  having  been  here  awhile.  We  built  our  barn  that  sum- 
mer,— Eobert  doing  the  work. 

In  the  winter  of  1874,  Second  month  17th,  mother  married 
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Samuel  Morris  of  Dublin,  Wayne  Co.,  Ind.,  going  there  to  live 
on  his  farm, — sister  E.  going  with  them.  All  of  us  went  back  to 
the  wedding;  she  was  seventy-two  and  he  seventy  years  old.  She 
had  been  a  widow  since  1855,  nineteen  years,  and  he  a  widower 
about  two  years.  It  is  a  rare  thing  for  a  person's  marriage  certifi- 
cate to  be  signed  by  great-grandchildren,  but  in  this  case  mother's 
certificate  had  the  names  of  her  two  great-grandchildren,  William 
Lloyd  White,  and  Elizabeth  H.  White,  as  witnesses  of  the  cere- 
mony, besides  several  grandchildren. 

Brother  Samuel,  who  married  Alice  Duncan,  Tenth  month  23d 
1870,  remained  on  the  home  farm,  where,  at  this  writing  they  still 
are,  with  a  family  of  seven  children, — Sarah  J.,  William  Spencer, 
Benjamin,  Clarkson,  Arthur  Davies,  Martha  M.  and  Elizabeth  H. 
They  have  buried  two  daughters,  Mary  Ellen  and  Lilly.  Arthur  is 
sadly  afflicted,  never  having  walked.  The  nature  of  the  trouble 
we  have  never  understood  nor  has  it  ever  been  explained  by  physi- 
cians. W.  Spencer  has  since  married  a  very  fine  girl.  After  moth- 
er's marriage  we  staid  for  a  few  days,  coming  home  on  the  23d  of 
the  Second  month.  Sister  Sarah  S.  Coale,  widow  of  Brother 
Joshua,  who  died  a  j^ear  and  a  half  previous,  in  Minnesota,  stayed 
at  our  house  part  of  the  time  while  we  were  gone. 

On  the  12th  of  Third  month,  (that  spring)  while  B.  and  V. 
and  myself  were  at  the  Grange,  Warner,  Becca  and  a  boy  who  was 
living  with  Griffith,  being  the  only  ones  at  home,  our  house  burned 
down,  with  most  of  our  furniture,  dishes,  etc.,  being  a  great  loss 
to  us.  We  reached  home  just  in  time  to  see  the  walls  tumble  into 
the  cellar;  fruit,  salted  meat,  potatoes,  etc.,  were  destroyed;  some 
things  I  had  just  brought  from  mother's  as  keepsakes,  were  also 
burned.  A  great  many  things  were  saved,  but  a  great  many  were 
burned,  some  of  which  could  never  be  replaced.  The  origin  of  the 
fire  was,  and  is  yet,  and  I  presume  will  ever  remain,  a  mystery. 

After  viewing  the  fire  for  some  time  we  went  to  Griffith's  for 
the  remainder  of  the  night, — the  boys  and  Edward  Allen  staying 
with  the  burning  debris.  The  next  morning,  a  clear  frosty  one, 
we  went  over  to  the  ruins  to  see  and  take  care  of  what  had  been 
saved ;  several  neighbors  from  far  and  near,  came,  and  one  of  them, 
Jacob  Dixon,  said  to  me  with  quivering  lips,  "I  am  glad  to  see  you 
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bear  up  so  well  under  it."  "Oh,"  said  I,  "I  did  my  crying  last 
night ;  no  more  now  by  me,"  and  so  it  was.  We  did  what  we  could, 
taking  care  of  what  was  saved,  putting  some  things  in  the  barn, 
(which  fortunately  escaped,  though  the  sparks  went  very  near  it, 
and  some  of  the  men  took  the  precaution  to  turn  the  horses  out,) 
and  some  at  Griffith's.  The  fire  was  on  Third  day  night,  and  the 
next  Seventh  day,  friends  and  neighbors  went  with  teams  and 
wagons  to  Bloomington  to  haul  material  for  a  new  house,  and  by 
night  everything  was  on  the  ground,  and  the  next  week  Robert  came 
out  with  his  men,  to  work  on  it.  B.  and  the  boys  enlarged  the 
cellar,  and  we  built  on  the  spot  on  which  the  old  house  stood.  In 
four  weeks  from  the  time  of  the  fire  we  were  living  in  the  new 
house,  though,  of  course  it  was  not  nearly  completed.  We  hung 
curtains  of  calico  upstairs  to  partition  off  the  bed  rooms,  and  during 
this  time  large  committees  from  Baltimore  and  Indiana  Yearly 
Meetings  came  to  Benjaminville  to  judge  of  the  fitness  of  Indiana 
and  Iowa  Friends  to  hold  a  Yearly  Meeting,  going  from  here  to 
Clear  Creek.  Unfinished  as  was  our  house,  we  yet  entertained 
many  of  these  visitors,  all  seeming  to  enjoy  the  occasion.  In  the 
fall  the  house  was  plastered,  and  we  all  slept  in  the  barn  for  some 
time. 

On  the  15th  of  Ninth  month,  this  year,  '74,  our  son  Vincent 
was  married  to  Mary  Ellen  Spencer,  a  Friend,  of  Huntington 
county,  Ind.,  daughter  of  William  L.  and  Hannah  L.  Spencer,  and 
on  the  17th  Warner  married  Jemima  E.  Brown,  also  a  Friend,  of 
Benjaminville,  daughter  of  George  W.  and  Abigail  Brown.  Both 
marriages  were  accomplished  in  the  meeting  houses,  the  good  old 
way,  and  both  brought  their  wives  to  our  house.  Sister  Rebecca 
who  was  teaching  school  at  Benjaminville,  boarded  with  us;  my 
step-brother's  daughter,  Grace  Mason,  was  with  us,  going  to  school 
to  Sidney  Averill  in  the  village ;  Griffith's  wife  was  at  a  sanitarium 
at  Hamilton,  111.,  and  he  made  his  home  with  us  too,  so  there  was 
a  large  family  of  us.  Benjamin  was  pumping  water,  with  his  en- 
gine, from  the  big  well  which  was  being  sunk  at  Bloomington,  and 
later,  one  at  Normal,  which  necessitated  his  being  absent  much  of 
the  time.     Walter  Coale,  brother  George's  son,  was  here  quite  fre- 
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quently,  but  many  and  noisy  too,  as  we  unavoidably  were,  we  got 
along  harmoniously,  having  good  times. 

Soon  after  this  we  had  a  short  visit  from  father  and  mother 
Morris.  In  the  Second  month  Vincie  and  Mary  Ellen  moved  to 
Kansas,  much  against  the  wishes  and  best  thoughts  of  their  family 
and  friends.  But  young  people  must  learn  for  themselves ;  the  ex- 
perience of  older  ones  does  not  satisfy  them.  That  winter  Mary 
Ellen's  brother  Edward,  and  wife  Zada,  and  little  boy,  Albert  Ler- 
ton,  were  at  our  house  on  their  way  to  Kansas.  Zada  died  in  Kan- 
sas, leaving  two  children,  Lerton  and  Tillie,  and  in  a  few  years 
Edward  married  Olive  Spencer  of  Wabash,  from  which  union  there 
are  several  children. 

The  same  spring  that  Vincie  went  to  Kansas,  Warner  built  a 
small  house  across  the  road  from  our  orchard,  on  a  forty-acre  piece 
he  had  bought  from  his  father,  but  before  it  was  finished,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Third,  or  fore  part  of  the  Fourth  month,  while 
B.  was  threshing  a  crop  which  had  laid  over  since  the  previous  fall, 
the  boiler  burst,  killing  Eoger  Bingham  instantly,  and  breaking 
the  leg  of  his  brother  Charles.  B.  was  badly  scalded  on  the  thigh, 
ashes  and  cinders  blown  into  his  face,  and  he  pretty  thoroughly 
shaken  up.  It  was  a  dreadful  time.  The  men  had  families,  and 
were  in  very  straitened  circumstances,  one  of  them  especially; 
their  father  and  mother  were  neighbors  to  us,  living  within  a  mile 
from  our  home ;  the  grief  of  these  stricken  ones  was  indeed  pitiable 
and  hard  to  witness.  B.  did  not  get  over  the  burn  and  shock  for 
several  weeks. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  William  and  Hannah  Spencer,and 
their  son  Maurice,  who  was  then  a  widower,  visited  us  on  their 
way  to  Kansas,  to  spend  the  summer  with  Vincie  and  Mary  Ellen, 
and  during  their  visit  there,  V.  and  M.'s  first  child  was  born,  and 
named  Albert  S.  for  a  brother  of  Mary  Ellen,  who  had  died  two 
years  before.  This  was  the  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Hannah  Spencer.  She  was  a  devoted  wife  and  mother,  a  good 
neighbor,  very  kind  in  sickness,  and  it  was  while  caring  for  a  sick 
neighbor,  that  she  took  the  cold  that  brought  on  the  pneumonia 
that  ended  her  life,  in  a  week,  at  that  neighbor's  house,  not  being 
able  at  any  time  to  be  moved  home. 
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In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1875  my  brother  Joseph's  daugh- 
ter Kebecea,  from  Pennsylvania,  spent  several  months  very  pleas- 
antly with  us,  afterwards  visiting  mother  near  Dublin,  Ind. 

Illinois  Yearly  Meeting  was  opened  in  the  Mnth  month  of 
this  year,  with  a  large  attendance  of  our  own  members  from  all 
localities,  and  large  committees  from  the  two  Yearly  Meetings, 
Baltimore  and  Indiana,  from  which  we  had  been  set  apart, — the 
members  in  Iowa  belonging  to  Baltimore,  and  those  in  Illinois  and 
Indiana, — to  Indiana.  I  was  called  to  the  table  to  act  as  tempo- 
rary clerk,  but  did  not  remain  more  than  two  or  three  days,  being 
summoned  home  by  the  serious  illness  of  Griffith's  wife, — mother, 
Abner  Moore  and  Mary  White  accompanying  me.  B.  was  away 
from  home  threshing,  and  did  not  have  the  opportunity  of  attend- 
ing the  Yearly  Meeting. 

On  the  28th  of  Tenth  month,  this  year,  Anne  E.,  Warner's 
and  Jennie's  oldest  child,  was  born;  she  was  named  for  Anna  Ed- 
wards, brother  Benjamin's  daughter,  Warner's  favorite  cousin. 
When  she  was  about  three  weeks  old,  Jennie's  father  was  married 
to  Eebecca  Allen,  a  very  worthy  woman,  his  first  wife  having  died 
a  year  before  Jennie  married. 

In  the  winter,  Jennie's  uncle,  William  Woolman,  a  minister 
among  Friends,  a  well  educated  man,  from  Cincinnati,  taught  a 
private  school  at  Benjaminville  for  about  three  months;  he  fre- 
quently came  to  our  house  after  school  in  the  evening,  staying  over 
night,  and  we  enjoyed  his  company  greatly.  Eebecca  attended 
his  school.  He  died  a  few  years  after,  while  still  in  the  prime  of 
life. 

The  following  spring,  1876,  B.  and  myself  took  a  trip  co 
Philadelphia,  to  visit  the  Centennial  Exposition,  also  our  rela- 
tives, going  in  time  to  attend  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
making  our  home  during  that  week  with  mother's  cousin,  Jane 
Johnson,  the  dear  friend  who  placed  me  at  Sharon  school.  Sister 
Eebecca  came  after  we  had  been  there  a  week  or  two,  and  we  all 
visited  the  Centennial  together  several  times.  B.  remained  one 
month  only,  while  E.  and  myself,  getting  our  tickets  extended, 
stayed  till  the  first  of  the  Xinth  month.  During  B.'s  stay  we 
made  a  short  but  very  pleasant  visit  to  cousin  S.  Eobinson  Coale 
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and  family  in  Kiverton,  N.  J.,  he  having  just  finished  the  house 
which  at  this  writing  they  are  still  occupying,  their  family  having 
been  increased  since  then  by  the  addition  of  one  child.  His  sister 
Harriet  was  then  living  with  them;  she  afterwards  married  Job 
Hibberd,  a  very  fine  man,  living  in  Virginia.  He  has  since  died. 
The  whole  family  is  a  very  estimable  one,  and  he  was  very  fortu- 
nate in  the  selection  of  a  wife,  who  has,  indeed,  in  every  way, 
proved  a  "help  meet"  to  him.  In  the  fall  of  1893  Cousin  Robinson 
and  wife  paid  us  a  short,  but  very  pleasant,  and  never  to  be  for- 
gotten visit,  coming  from  the  World's  Fair,  on  their  way  to  Rich- 
mond, to  see  relatives,  and  attend  Yearly  Meeting  there. 

We  also  visited  in  Germantown  with  some  cousins  on  mother's 
side,  and  with  out  aunts  Eliza  and  Emma  Edwards,  both  re- 
cently widowed,  and  within  a  year  of  each  other;  they  were  then 
living  together.  We  attended  their  meeting,  and  walking  in  the 
graveyard  surrounding  it,  saw  where  all  that  was  mortal  of  dear 
Uncle  William  had  been  laid  one  year  previous.     In 

"This  simple,  solemn,  silent  spot 
The  mouldering  realms  of  peace. 

Where  human  passions  are  forgot. 
And  human  follies  cease." 

and  while  in  their  meeting  house,  I  could  but  think  of  the  similar- 
ity of  mode  of  worship,  manner  of  dress  and  address  between  their 
body  of  Friends  and  ourselves,  and  wondered  at  the  hardness  be- 
tween the  sects  and  thought  how  foolish,  how  woise  than  foolish, 
how  wrong  for  either  one  to  harbor  such  hard  feelings  against  the 
other.     They  were  very  kind  to  us. 

B.  and  I  also  visited  his  relatives  on  the  Mason  side  in  Ox- 
ford, Pa.,  having  a  very  enjoyable  time.  These  are  the  descend- 
ants of  mother  Coale's  brother  George,  before  mentioned. 

Our  visits  to  our  brothers,  Benjamin  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
Joseph  in  Chester,  Pa.,  were  very  delightful,  and  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, they  doing  all  in  their  power  to  make  it  pleasant  for  us. 
Brother  B.  took  us  to  the  seashore  at  Rockaway  Beach,  and  later, 
Rena,  Hillie's  wife,  took  sister  R.  and  myself  to  Coney  Island,  an- 
other seashore  resort.  This  was  my  first  sight  of  the  "Grand  Il- 
limitable Ocean."     Shortly  after  B.  returned,  he  went  to  Kansas 
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with  his  threshing  machine;  I  returned  in  time  for  our  quarterly 
and  yearly  meetings. 

In  1877  we  again  experienced  reverses,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  kindness  of  two  of  our  friends,  Joshua  Brown,  (who  with 
his  wife  and  family,  of  three  sons,  and  a  daughter,  Becca's  age,  had 
come  onto  a  farm  one  mile  west  of  us  the  spring  of  1874,  and 
James  B.  Moore,  brother  of  Griffith's  wife,  it  would  have  been 
difficult, — nay,  impossible  to  stem  the  tide  of  adversity,  but  they 
proved  the  truth  of  the  saying,  "A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  in- 
deed," and  never  can  we  forget  their  disinterested  kindness. 

In  the  late  winter  of  1878,  as  one  of  the  committee  appointed 
by  our  Yearly  Meeting  to  frame  a  discipline  for  its  use,  (we  hav- 
ing been  governed  by  Indiana  Discipline  since  our  establishment  in 
1875)  I  went,  with  others  to  Iowa  to  meet  Friends  there,  for  that 
purpose.  I  was  much  interested  in  the  work,  which  brought  me  into 
close  fellowship  with  many  dear  friends,  notably  Mary  G.  Smith, 
Jonathan  W.  Plummer  and  wife,  Hannah  A.,  resulting  in  a  close 
intimacy  and  spiritual  friendship,  which  years  cannot  dissolve,  or 
time  obliterate.  Mary  and  I  being  nearly  associated,  not  only  in 
meeting  matters,  but  in  W.  C.  T.  U.  work  as  well,  our  lines  of 
thought  in  most  of  these  things  ran  nearly  parallel.  To  Jonathan 
and  Hannah  I  also  feel  bound  in  oneness  of  spirit  and  deep  sym- 
pathy. Jonathan  spent  a  few  weeks  at  our  home  in  1877,  hoping 
to  recuperate  to  some  extent,  his  poor  health.  Jennie's  little  Anna 
thought  a  great  deal  of  him,  as  he  would  enter  into  her  little  plays, 
which  she  has  never  forgotten. 

In  the  fall  of  this  year  three  grandsons  were  born;  to  J.  R. 
and  Mary  C.  White,  James  L.  on  the  19th  of  Eigth  month;  to  J. 
Warner  and  Jennie  Coale,  Joseph  E.  on  the  1st  of  Ninth  month, 
and  to  Vincie  and  Mary  Ellen  Coale,  (still  in  Kansas)  Benjamin 
Jr.,  on  the  31st  of  the  tenth  month.  Our  numbers  were  rapidly  in- 
creasing, all  of  our  children  excepting  Griffith  and  Mary,  obeying 
literally  the  Scripture  injunction,  to  "multiply  and  replenish  the 
earth." 

In  the  Ninth  month  1879,  Warner's  son  Ernest,  was  born, 
and  later,  aunt  Sarah  S.  Fishier,  mother  Coale's  sister,  in  her 
eighty-eighth  year,  came  out  here  on  a  visit  to  her  relatives,  sister 
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E.  acompanying  her.  I  have  always  been  glad  she  came;  she  had 
had  a  hard,  lonely  life  for  many  years  previous,  and  we  all  tried  to 
make  it  pleasant  for  her  while  here,  and  only  the  brightest  side  of 
her  character  was  shown  to  us,  and  left  for  us  to  remember.  At 
Christmas  we  had  all  of  our  relatives  in  this  locality  at  our  house, 
and  had  a  merry,  noisy  time,  such  as  only  the  Coale's  can  have; 
she  seemed  to  enjoy  seeing  us  have  such  a  good  time,  though  very 
quiet  herself,  and  remarked  once  while  B.  was  sitting  by  her,  talk- 
ing to  her,  and  Edward  was  the  most  hilarious  one  present,  "One 
would  think  to  see  them  that  Benjamin  was  the  preacher,  instead 
of  Edward,''  so  different  were  the  two  men,  yet  between  them  ex- 
isted a  strong  friendship,  independent  of,  and  in  addition  to,  their 
natural,  brotherly  affection.  This  was  the  commencement,  I 
think,  of  what  has  been  continued  under  the  name  of  the  "Coale 
Eeunion."  Before  death  and  removal  had  entered  our  ranks,  we 
sometimes  numbered  as  high  as  fifty,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  in- 
crease, as  some  of  the  junior  members  were  marrying  occasionally. 
But  after  awhile,  first  one  and  then  another  moved  away,  some 
were  laid  to  their  final  rest,  and  now  we  can  hardly  gather  more 
than  thirty.  But  we  intend  to  continue  so  long  as  there  are  any 
to  meet. 

Two  or  three  days  after,  and  before  Robert  and  Mary  had 
gone  back  to  their  home  in  Bloomington,  their  oldest  child,  Lloyd 
was  taken  sick ;  they  took  him  home,  none  of  us  thinking  his  case 
serious,  and  when,  the  day  after  New  Year,  I  went  up  there  to  stay 
a  few  days,  and  help  Mary  in  nursing  him,  I  was  met  at  the  door 
by  the  startling  announcement  that  he  died  the  evening  previous. 
I  remained  till  the  day  after  the  funeral,  the  other  members  of  the 
family  having  been  sent  for  and  all  coming  who  could.  Jennie 
was  detained  at  home  by  her  baby's  illness,  and  the  roads  were  in 
a  fearful  condition  too.  Lloyd  was  nine  years  and  a  few  weeks  old, 
a  very  bright  and  promising  boy,  and  his  death,  especialy  the  sud- 
denness of  it,  and  following  so  closely  the  Christmas  festivities,  was 
a  great  affliction.  His  mother  told  us  that  only  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore the  close,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room, 
saying  feebly,  yet  distinctly,  "Oh,  pretty  little  boy."  What  did 
he  see  ?     Who  can  tell  ? 
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We  induced  Mary  to  return  with  us  for  a  few  days,  and  on 
reaching  Benjaminville,  Second  day  evening,  found  aunt  Sarah 
very  sick  at  brother  Edward's  home,  and  the  next  First  day  she 
died,  and  was  buried  in  our  grave  yard. 

The  next  Sixth  day,  "Little  Joe,"  as  we  always  called  him, 
(Warner's  son,)  was  complaining  of  a  cold,  yet  running  about,  and 
on  Seventh  day  his  complaint  developed  into  membraneous  croup, 
with  which  we  wrestled  imavailingly  until  First  day  evening  about 
dark,  his  spirit  left  its  earthy  abode,  leaving  naught  but  the  beau- 
tiful casket  with  us.  His  sufferings  for  several  hours  were  dread- 
ful to  witness,  yet  for  quite  a  time  he  seemed  unconscious,  and  we 
hoped  he  was  not  sensible  of  them.  A  sweet  smile  rested  on  his 
features,  as  brother  Edward  expressed  it:  "Giving  evidence  that 
as  his  earthly  eyes  were  closed,  his  spiritual  eyes  were  opened  to 
all  the  beauties  of  our  Father's  house."  The  baby,  Ernest,  was  still 
quite  sick,  and  the  next  day,  while  nursing  at  its  mother's  breast, 
was  taken  with  what  proved  to  be  a  congestive  chill,  but  what 
seemed  to  us  to  be  death,  and  we  thought  for  awhile,  both  little 
ones  would  be  laid  away  together.  Jennie  could  not  leave  to  go 
to  little  Joe's  funeral.  Ernest  lived  six  weeks,  gradually  wasting 
away  till  he  was  not  much  more  than  skin  and  bone,  when  death 
released  him  through  such  apparent  suffering,  that  a  feeling  of 
thankfulness  that  this  suffering  was  over,  seemed  to  prevail.  It 
was  touching  to  see  little  Anna's  grief  at  Joe's  death,  and  to  see 
how  she  treasured  his  playthings  because  they  had  been  his.  She 
was  not  quite  two  years  older  than  he,  and  always  so  gentle  and 
kind  with  him;  "He  is  so  tender"  she  would  say,  whenever  she 
touched  him,  while  a  little  baby.  After  his  death  she  watched 
Ernest,  and  seemed  absolutely  terrified  if  anyone  spoke  of  hi^ 
probable  death,  and  was  so  excited  when  it  did  occur,  that  she 
could  be  pacified  only  by  telling  her  that  he  had  gone  to  be  with 
little  Joe,  and  stay  with  him.  Neighbors  and  friends  were  very 
kind  and  good  to  us  in  our  troubles,  but  it  was  long  ere  the  be- 
reaved parents  could  again  take  up,  as  before,  the  broken  threads 
of  life.     It  was  a  winter  to  us  never  to' be  forgotten. 

The  following  summer,  Mary  and  I  visited  mother,  taking 
Lizzie  with  us,  leaving  Jimmie  with  Jennie.     On  our  way  homo 
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we  stopped  at  Paris  to  see  Aunt  Rachel,  who  at  that  time  made  me 
a  present  of  $200.  We  also  went  to  Terre  Haute  to  see  Uncle 
Davies  and  Aunt  Mary  Johnson  and  their  son  Robert, 

While  we  were  gone  Mary  Ellen  and  her  children,  came  from 
Kansas,  having  been  "starved  out,"  Vincie  having  gone  to  New 
Mexico  with  an  engineering  company.  They  remained  with  us 
through  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  V.  came  home,  and  they 
went  to  Bloomington  to  live.  That  summer  she  was  afflicted  with 
hip  disease,  lying  on  her  bed  six  weeks,  with  a  weight  attached  to 
her  foot.  Either  Rebecca  or  I  was  with  her  most  of  the  time,  and 
the  children  were  out  here  mainly.  She  recovered  so  as  to  be  up 
in  the  fall. 

Mother's  eightieth  birthday  coming  on  the  9th  of  the  First 
month,  (1883,)  Benjamin,  Becca  and  myself  went  to  Cambridge 
City,  Ind.,  for  the  occasion.  Bro.  B.  and  wife,  Susan,  were  there 
also.  She  was  the  recipient  of  many  presents  from  children,  grand- 
children and  friends,  none  of  them  of  great  value,  but  betokening 
love  and  esteem.  We  had  a  delightful  time,  and  it  was  pleasant  to 
see  how  greatly  father  Morris  enjoyed  the  company  of  mother's 
folks.  She  had  sustained  a  severe  injury  from  a  fall  the  summer 
previous,  which  caused  her  death  two  years  later. 

The  summer  of  1882  she  and  Anna  Edwards,  Brother  Benja- 
min's only  daughter,  who  was  visiting  mother,  came  out  to  see 
us  for  "the  last  time"  she  said,  and  so  it  proved.  We  were  sur- 
prised that  she  could  come  at  such  an  advanced  age,  and  after  such 
an  injury,  but  she  seemed  quite  smart,  and  apparently  was  none 
the  worse  for  the  trip.  In  the  fall  she  was  dangerously  ill  with 
dysentery  for  a  few  weeks.  I  was  with  her  eleven  weeks.  Brother 
B.  coming  too,  and  no  one  thought  she  could  possibly  get  up,  even 
the  doctor  setting  two  differnt  times  for  her  death,  but  she  rallied 
after  awhile  and  B.  went  home.  Uncle  Davies  Johnson,  her  only 
surviving  brother,  came  to  see  her ;  also  her  son  Samuel.  I  remarked 
the  evening  before  brother  B.  left,  she  requested  him  to  sing  Good 
Old  Noah."  He  was  a  good  singer,  and  used  to  sing  that  a  great 
deal,  years  ago  when  he  spent  a  year  with  her  and  father  Mason, 
when  they  first  moved  to  the  "Back  woods."  He  could  scarcely  con- 
trol his  voice  sufficiently  to  sing  it,  and  more  than  one  listener  was 
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moved  to  tears,  the  circumstances  were  so  peculiar;  she,  an  old 
woman,  on  what  seemed  her  deathbed,  a  lifelong  and  consistent 
member  of  a  society,  one  of  its  peculiarities  being  a  "testimony" 
against  singing,  craving  to  hear  that  song,  yet  fearful  father  might 
not  be  willing,  so  withheld  her  request  until  the  last  evening.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  impressiveness  of  the  occasion. 

Shortly  after,  Anna  Edwards  was  married  to  John  James,  a 
farmer  living  near  West  Chester,  her  brother  Hillie  having  several 
years  before  married  Rena  McGonegal,  daughter  of  a  Baptist  min- 
ister. She,  Kena,  has  been  a  great  sufferer  for  a  number  of  years 
with  rheumatism  and  other  complications.  These  last  had  no 
children.  On  the  15th  of  the  First  month,  1888,  Anna  gave  birth 
to  a  daughter,  and  on  the  19th  she  died,  giving  her  baby  to  her 
parents.  She  seemed  entirely  prepared  to  go,  and  repeated  por- 
tions of  hymns,  evidencing  resignation  and  happiness.  At  last,  a 
bright, — a  glorious  expression  passed  over  her  face  which  seemed 
almost  like  a  transfiguration.  Her  death  was  a  great  shock  to  her 
parents,  to  her  father  especially,  to  whom  she  was  as  the  apple  of 
his  eye.  He  never  recovered  from  its  effects,  and  when  six  weeks 
later  he  was  attacked  with  pneumonia,  he  easily  succumbed,  and  in 
a  week  he  too,  passed  away,  dying,  I  think,  of  a  broken  heart.  His 
wife  was  thus  doubly  bereft,  but  in  the  care  of  the  little  one  thus 
left  to  her  love,  she  found  some  mitigation  of  her  sorrow. 

On  the  19th  of  the  9th  Month,  1883,  Warner's  son,  George 
W.,  and  Mary's  daughter,  Laura  A.,  were  born,  "twin  cousins"  we 
called  them.  When  George  was  a  little  over  a  year  old,  he  fell  in 
some  way  from  a  chair,  (nobody  saw  him,)  injuring  himself  so  se- 
riously, that  for  days  his  life  was  despaired  of,  and  for  several 
weeks  he  had  to  be  tended  very  carefully,  and  not  crossed  in  any 
way  that  would  excite  his  nervous  system.  Concussion  of  the  brain 
it  was.  It  was  a  time  of  great  anxiety  to  all  of  us.  He  was 
brought  to  our  house  when  first  hurt,  and  they  staid  with  us  three 
weeks. 

The  same  fall  I  was  summoned  by  telegram  to  mother's  bed- 
side, and  remained  with  her  until  her  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
27th  of  the  First  month  1884,  just  eighteen  days  after  her  eighty- 
second  birthday,  and  just  eighteen  days  before  she  had  been  mar- 
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ried  ten  years  to  Father  Morris.  B.  came  down  bringing  Anna  a 
few  days  after  I  left,  and  they  stayed  while  she  lived.  Brother 
Samuel  also  came. 

From  the  effects  of  the  fall  spoken  of,  conditions  developed 
causing  great  inconvenience  and  much  oppression,  but  not  much 
acute  suffering,  she  said,  though  unable  for  some  weeks  to  turn 
herself  in  bed,  or  to  move  her  lower  limbs.  She  had  two  physi- 
cians, and  they  were  baffled  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease.  With 
the  thought  that  the  swelling  might  be  dropsical,  she  was  tapped, 
but  no  water  being  present,  the  operation  brought  no  relief.  She 
then  said  to  her  daughter  "After  I  am  gone  I  want  the  doctors  to 
examine  and  see  what  the  trouble  is,  for  the  benefit  of  others.''  She 
was  conscious  and  in  full  possession  of  all  her  mental  faculties  up 
to  the  evening  preceding  her  death,  which  seemed  to  be  accompan- 
ied with  great  suffering,  but  as  she  did  not  appear  to  know  any- 
thing, we  could  not  tell  whether  she  really  suffered  or  not,  but  the 
sight  of  what  she  seemed  to  suffer  was  very  harrowing  to  the  feel- 
ings of  those  present,  who  could  do  nothing  but  watch  and  wait, 
and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  we  witnessed  the  drawing 
of  the  last  breath,  and  knew  that  the  tired  body  had  at  last  gained 
that  rest  it  had  so  longed  for,  though  with  that  knowledge  came 
another,  that  we  had  no  more  a  mother  on  earth.  Aged  as  she  was 
I  never  perceived  the  least  trace  of  what  is  termed  "childishness" 
in  her.  Oh,  that  my  children  can  say  the  same  of  me  if  I  reach 
her  age. 

After  death,  in  accordance  with  her  request,  and  the  wishes  of 
her  physicians,  an  autopsy  was  held,  the  result  being  published  in 
"The  Independent  Investigator"  at  Greenfield,  Ind.  The  following 
is  a  brief  extract  from  same. 

"The  abdominal  cavity  was  filled  with  a  substance  of  a  red- 
dish yellow  color,  the  consistency  of  jelly,  which  it  much  resembled. 
This  substance  filled  all  the  available  space  not  taken  by  two  cysts, 
containing  the  same  substance,  also  a  hardened  formation  of  the 
same  material, — the  entire  morbid  secretion  weighing  about  forty- 
five  pounds." 

No  wonder  she  was  oppressed.     The  case  was  widely  known, 
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and  several  doctors  were  present  at  the  post  mortem,  and  all  de- 
clared they  had  never  seen  the  like,  and  never  expected  to  again. 

Mother  had  been  a  recorded  minister  several  years.  I  believe 
her  gift  would  have  been  recognized  earlier  if  it  had  not  been  for 
me,  and  with  shame  I  record  it,  but  it  may  be  of  use  to  someone. 
She  had  a  slight  impediment  in  her  speech  which  often  made  her 
appear  to  a  disadvantage,  and  nearly  every  meeting  day  on  taking 
my  seat  I  would  hope  she  would  not  be  called  to  speak.  This  feel- 
ing continued  for  a  long  time,  and  though  I  never  breathed  it  to 
anyone,  I  have  no  doubt  she  felt  the  depressing  influence  of 
thought,  and  it  was  a  hindrance  to  her  ministry,  but  one  day  as  I 
sat  in  meeting,  all  my  objections  were  suddenly  removed,  and  it 
was  not  long  after  that  she  was  "recommended"  as  it  was  then 
termed. 

Sister  Eebecca  had  been  a  most  devoted  nurse  during  her  long 
confinement,  and  when  all  necessity  for  exertion  and  self-control 
was  over,  she  broke  down  with  nervous  prostration,  and  on  re- 
turning home  I  brought  her  with  me.  She  was  in  a  pitiable  con- 
dition for  sometime,  but  in  a  few  weeks  she  had  so  far  recovered 
as  to  be  able  to  return  home  to  her  duty  as  housekeeper  for  father 
Morris,  which  she  performed  faithfuly  as  an  own  daughter,  until 
his  death,  the  20th  of  Eighth  month  1888,  having  been  deprived 
of  speech  for  a  year  by  paralysis  of  the  vocal  organs,  being  able  to 
make  his  wants  known  only  by  signs  and  writing.  His  death  was 
very  sudden,  as  it  were  "in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye."  The  evening 
before  his  death,  he  desired  her  to  sing  to  him,  which  she  did, 
greatly  to  his  enjoyment.  Why  was  this?  All  his  earlier  life  he 
had  opposed  singing  and  music,  and  now  on  the  eve  of  translation, 
he  longed  to  hear  it.  Father  Morris  was  a  very  social  man,  loving 
the  company  of  his  friends,  and  his  house  was  a  regular  stopping 
place  for  those  travelling  from  one  meeting  to  another,  in  the  days 
of  private  conveyances.  He  was  for  many  years  clerk  of  White- 
water Quarterly  Meeting,  and  only  once  or  twice  in  his  life  failed 
to  attend  his  yearly  and  quarterly  meetings.  He  was  exemplary 
in  every  walk  of  life.  He  left  three  children,  Jason,  who  married 
Ruth  Mills, — Mary,  who  married  Stephen  Butler,  and  Charles,  who 
married  Mary  J.  Diven.     Jason  had  three  children,  Jerusha,  Flor- 
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ence  and  Abigail;  Charles  has  six, — Harry  D., George  D.,  Samuel, 
Mary  Louise,  Sarah  Elizabeth  and  Hugh.  George,  a  very  talented, 
and  loving  boy  died  at  about  the  age  of  fifteen.  Harry  and  Mary 
are  married. 

On  the  27th  of  Third  month,  1884,  Mary's  youngest  daugh- 
ter, Annie  C,  was  born.  The  day  previous,  Willie  Coale,  George's 
youngest  son,  was  married  to  Clara  Bedell,  and  a  week  or  so  before, 
Henry  Bedell,  one  of  our  most  valued  friends  died  very  suddenly. 
I  was  not  at  Willie's  wedding,  being  with  Mary,  but  came  home  in 
time  for  a  reception  at  Edward's  to  the  bride  and  groom. 

On  the  27th  of  the  Sixth  month  this  year,  Mary  Ellen  died 
of  consumption,  having  been  a  sufferer  several  months.  About  two 
weeks  before  she  died,  while  I  was  with  her,  she  expressed  a  wish 
to  come  out  to  our  house,  which  I  discouraged,  as  in  her  weak  con- 
dition, I  thought  it  not  prudent  to  do  so;  she  said  nothing  more 
then,  but  in  a  day  or  two  she  said :  "Mother,  I  feel  as  if  I  couldn't 
die  if  I  don't  go  out  home."  "If  thee  feels  that  way,"  I  replied, 
"thee  shall  go."  I  could  not  have  refused  to  grant  that  wish,  had 
I  known  she  would  have  expired  the  moment  she  reached  home. 
She  came  out  on  the  14th  on  the  cars,  bearing  the  journey  better 
than  one  would  have  supposed,  and  lived  till  the  morning  of  the 
22nd,  (her  eldest  son,  Albert's,  ninth  birthday,)  very  suddenly  and 
quietly  at  the  last.  She  had  disposed  of  her  little  things  some 
weeks  previous,  and  arranged  for  her  dressing  and  for  her  funeral 
as  calmly  as  most  persons  prepare  for  a  short  journey,  and  on  the 
last  day  noticed  all  the  symptoms  of  dissolution,  watching  them 
as  they  grew  in  intensity,  and  frequently  speaking  of  them.  I 
never  knew  such  a  case ;  she  seemed  to  have  no  fear  of  death,  neither 
hope  nor  fear  of  a  future, — never  manifested  any  religious  feeling, 
and  never  spoke  of  such  subjects,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  went; 
what  supported  her  in  such  an  hour ;  why  was  there  no  dread  of 
the  hereafter?  I  have  asked  myself  these  questions  often,  and 
as  often  have  failed  to  give  a  satisfactory  reply. 

Y.  gave  up  housekeeping  immediately,  and  we  took  the  two 
little  boys,  thus  early  deprived  of  a  loving  mother's  care,  I  having 
promised  her  to  be  a  mother  to  them,  which  I  tried  to  be  as  long 
as  they  were  under  my  control,  but  circumstances  which  will  be 
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fiarrated  later,  changed  our  plans  materially,  lilting  the  responsi- 
bility in  a  great  measure  from  me,  though  not  diminishing  the  in- 
terest I  felt  in  them,  and  I  have  always  felt  that  they,  were  mine, 
in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  of  my  grand  children,  and  their 
welfare  has  seemed  closer  to  my  heart.  How  far  I  have  fulfilled 
this  promise  to  their  dear,  dying  mother,  their  lives  must  show; 
they  will  speak  louder  and  more  to  the  point,  than  any  words  of 
mine  can. 

In  the  spring  of  1883,  Griffith  and  Mary  moved  from  their 
farm  to  Bloomington,  he  going  into  the  agricultural  implement 
business,  with  Eobert  White  as  partner,  but  instead  of  making  a 
success  of  it,  they  failed,  losing  a  great  deal,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1884  they  moved  back  to  the  country,  staying  with  us  through  the 
winter,  which  was  another  memorable  one  to  us,  and,  on  account 
of  the  wonderful  snows  and  drifts,  to  many  people. 

On  the  11th  of  the  Eleventh  month,  1884,  Warner's  3^oungest 
son,  Benjamin  M.,  was  born,  and  in  the  following  First  month, 
1885,  a  letter  came  to  me  telling  of  the  bad  condition  of  my  sister 
E.  which  caused  me  to  go  to  Cambridge  City,  to  see  after  her,  and 
bring  her  home  with  me.  Going  to  Eichmond  first,  I  went  to  see 
brother  George,  who  had  interested  himself  very  much  in  her,  after 
mother's  death,  and  found  that  he  and  she  had  left  there  for  this 
place,  and  that  we  had  passed  trains  on  the  road.  However,  I  went 
to  see  the  dear  old  father  one  day,  and  then  returned  home,  arriv- 
ing in  Bloomington  early  in  the  morning  of  Second  day,  just  as 
a  big  snowstorm  was  commencing,  and  going  to  Eobert's  found  her 
there,  and  somewhat  better.  I  remained  in  town  several  days,  the 
railroad  being  blockaded,  and  no  chance  for  travel  on  the  other 
roads  either.  By  Sixth  day,  the  cars  had  started,  and  brothers 
George  and  Edward  came  in  town,  the  former  to  start  for  his 
home  the  next  morning,  but  we  all  united  in  persuading  him  to 
remain  till  the  next  week,  to  which  he  finally  consented,  and  we 
four  came  to  Holder  where  Edward's  team  was  waiting  for  us,  and 
such  a  roundabout  ride  as  we  had  through  different  fields,  any  way 
to  escape  the  deep  drifts,  reaching  his  house,  a  distance  of  two  and 
a  half  miles  from  Holder  about  10  :30,  when  in  ordinary  roads  we 
would  have  made  it  by  8  o'clock. 
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The  next  day  Edward  took  us  to  Monthly  Meeting,  where  my 
folks  met  me,  George  and  Rebecca  going  with  us.  We  had  a  very 
nice  visit  with  him,  little  thinking  it  would  be  the  last,  for  in  this 
instance,  "coming  events  did  (not)  cast  their  shadows  before."  The 
next  day  we  went  to  meeting,  he  going  after  meeting  with  Edward's 
folks  to  Arthur's,  who  were  living  on  Griffith's  place,  adjoining 
ours.  It  was  still  snowing  and  drifting  and  vei-y  cold.  As  we  were 
getting  to  bed  that  night,  (all  had  retired  but  B.  and  myself,)  I 
heard  some  person  at  our  hitching  post,  and  wondering  who  could 
be  out  on  such  a  night,  and  at  so  late  an  hour,  I  stood  with  my 
hand  on  the  door  knob,  to  admit  the  wayfarer  instantly  as  he 
should  reach  the  door,  whoever  he  might  be,  when  Edward's  son 
Ellis  appeared.  "Oh,  Ellis,  what  is  the  matter?"  I  said.  "Uncle 
George  is  dead,"  he  replied.  Oh,  what  a  shock !  The  household 
was  soon  aroused,  and  B.  and  I  prepared  to  go  home  with  him; 
his  father  lives  one  mile  south  of  us,  and  we  always  went  straight 
through  the  fields,  but  on  account  of  the  immense  drifts,  we  were 
obliged  to  go  round  Ijy  the  road,  which  made  three  miles,  Benjamin 
and  Ellis  taking  turns  driving,  (it  was  so  intensely  cold  one  per- 
son could  not  drive  all  the  time)  and  holding  the  lantern,  (there 
was  neither  moon  nor  stars  to  be  seen.)  while  I  sat  in  the  bottom 
of  the  sled,  covered  head  and  ears  Avith  a  quilt.  The  team  could 
not  go  out  of  a  walk,  and  in  some  places  could  hardily  get  through 
the  drifts,  taking  about  three  hours  to  get  there.  The  men  suffered 
with  the  intense  cold,^ — -I  did  not  feel  it  much,  being  so  well  pro- 
tected. And  there  lay  the  cold  and  lifeless  form  of  our  beloved 
brother,  who  so  lately  had  been  all  life  and  animation,  and  intend- 
ing to  go  to  his  home  the  next  morning,  and  stopping  on  his  way  to 
the  train  at  his  son  Willie's,  to  see  a  little  grandson  who  came  a 
day  or  two  previous.  How  little  we  know  what  a  day  may  bring 
forth.  Edw^ard  told  us  how  ho  had  enjoyed  the  evening,  talking 
of  old  times,  looking  over  old  manuscripts,  etc.,  and  having  occa- 
sion to  leave  the  room  for  a  little  while,  they  presently  heard  a 
groan,  and  going  out  found  him  lying  on  his  back,  dead,  dead  I 
Edward  and  Ellis  dragged  him  in  and  onto  the  floor;  they  could 
not  carry  him,  (he  weighed  240  pounds,)  and  then  Ellis  came 
for  us. 
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Very  early  the  next  morning  B.  went  to  Holder  to  telegraph 
to  his  children  at  Richmond,  also  to  Bloomington,  for  Eobert  to 
procure  the  necessary  articles,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  bring- 
ing them  out.  A  party  from  here  started  to  meet  and  help  them 
out.  They  went  back  to  town  Third  day,  Benjamin  and  Edward 
going  with  them,  and  the  next  day  they  accompanied  his  remains 
to  his  old  home.  B.  took  a  heavy  cold  owing  to  exposure  Second 
day  morning,  and  later,  which  effected  him  so  seriously  after  his 
return,  that  he  was  obliged  to  have  medical  advice,  and  we  feared 
for  a  time  he  would  soon  follow  his  brother,  but  he  recovered  after 
some  weeks,  though  I  think  that  was,  really,  "the  beginning  of  the 
end." 

Sister  Rebecca  remained  with  us  till  the  Fifth  month,  im- 
proving in  health  considerably,  father  coming  out  at  that  time  to 
go  home  with  her.  On  the  occasion  of  her  birthday,  the  4th  of 
the  Fifth  month,  we  gave  her  a  surprise,  which  she  and  father 
seemed  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  very  much.  Griffith  and  Mary  had 
gone  to  their  own  farm  again,  and  I  earnestly  hoped  that  now, 
after  all  these  trials,  and  nervous  shocks  and  strains,  we  would 
have  a  rest,  and  enjoy  our  little  family,  our  two  selves,  our  young- 
est daughter  Rebecca  and  our  two  little  boys,  but  the  future  is  hid, 
and  mercifully  so  from«our  mental  vision.  Were  it  not  so  I  be- 
lieve we  would  often  shrink,  appalled  at  the  trials  through  whicli 
we  would  have  to  pass,  and,  which  in  advance,  would  seem  over- 
whelming, but  which,  when  not  known  beforehand,  seem  to  be  met 
with  more  ability  to  withstand  them. 

Our  daughter  Rebecca  was  married  on  the  16th  of  the  Second 
month,  1886,  to  John  Parker  Kennedy,  he  having  rented  a  farm 
about  eight  miles  from  us.  B.,  the  two  little  boys  and  myself,  ex- 
pected to  continue  in  our  own  little  quiet  way,  but  ah,  "the  best 
laid  plan  of  men  and  mice  gang  aft  aglae,"  and  so  we  found  it  in 
our  case,  for  two  days  after  the  marriage,  and  while  the  young 
couple  were  visiting,  I  suddenly,  without  any  apparent  or  exciting 
cause,  broke  down.  It  has  always  seemed  like  a  dream  to  me.  We 
had  to  give  up  housekeeping,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  and 
Warner  and  Jennie  moved  into  our  house,  she  to  take  charge  of 
things  for  a  year,  as  a  trial, — if,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  either  or 
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both  desired  a  change,  it  could  be  made.  The  arrangements  proved 
so  satisfactory  that  the  change  has  never  been  made.  But,  oh, 
what  a  cross  to  me  to  give  up  housekeeping,  to  see  another  in  my 
place  as  head  in  my  own  home,  where  I  had  reigned  supreme  for 
nearly  forty  years.  My  life  had  always  been  an  active  one,  and 
none  but  those  similarly  situated,  can  appreciate  my  feelings.  1 
must  have  made  myself  very  unpleasant,  often,  to  those  around 
me,  yet  if  1  did,  they  never  manifested  it  by  look,  word  or  action. 
The  doctor  told  me  that  perhaps  in  two  or  three  years  I  might  be 
able  to  resume  housekeeping,  but  not  before;  that  seemed  a  long 
time  to  wait,  and  I  was  still  rebellious  in  spirit.  I  well  remember 
when  my  eyes  were  opened  to  the  folly  and  selfishness,  not  to  give 
it  any  worse  name,  of  my  conduct.  My  dear,  kind,  patient  hus- 
band and  myself,  were  riding  one  day,  and  I  was  pouring  into  his 
long  suffering  ears,  the  oft  reiterated  story  of  my  cross  and  trial, 
when  he  said  in  his  quiet,  gentle,  convincing  manner,  "Did  thee 
ever  think,  mother,  that  perhaps  it  is  a  cross  to  other  people,  too, 
to  have  matters  arranged  as  they  are;  does  thee  think  it  is  as 
pleasant  for  Jennie,  here,  with  this  large  family  and  house  to  look 
after,  as  it  would  be  in  her  own  little  home,  and  only  her  own 
family?  It  may  be  just  as  hard  for  her  as  for  thee,  only  in  a  dif- 
ferent way."  He  did  not  speak  of  himself,  but  I  know  it  was 
hard  for  him  too,  for  he,  as  well  as  myself,  had  anticipated  a  quiet 
life  to  ourselves,  with  our  two  little  boys,  which,  of  course,  could 
not  be,  after  they  came  into  the  family  with  their  children  and 
the  necessary  hired  hands.  I  had  never  thought  of  the  change  af- 
fecting others  as  he  put  it,  being  so  incrusted  in  selfishness,  but 
the  rebuke,  for  such  it  was,  though  so  mildly  given,  had  the  desired 
effect,  for  it  set  me  to  thinking  that  there  were  other  people  who 
had  rights  which  ought  to  be  respected,  as  well  as  myself,  and  I 
believe  I  never  grumbled  afterwards,  though  I  admit  there  were 
times  when  I  longed  for  the  old  time  life  and  arrangements. 

That  summer.  Belle  Murphy,  daughter  of  my  first  cousin, 
Sarah  Jane  Newby,  from  the  southern  part  of  Illinois,  visited  us, 
endearing  herself  to  all  by  her  winning  ways,  her  ready  fitting  into 
any  place,  her  willingness  to  help,  and  her  ability  to  do  so;  she 
was  with  us  three  months.     Her  grandfather  was  the  Edmund 
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Newby,  spoken  of  earlier,  as  mother's  brother-in-law,  for  whom 
she  was  housekeeper  in  Salem  during  the  years  of  her  first  widow- 
hood. Belle  soon  after  married  a  Mr.  West,  and  now  lives  in 
Mississippi,  the  mother  of  six  children. 

It  was  during  this  summer  that  our  aged  friend,  Joshua 
Brown,  started  the  movement  for  the  organization,  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, of  a  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  a  movement 
which  my  B.  heartily  endorsed,  encouraging  me  to  join,  which  I 
was  at  first  loth  to  do,  on  account  of  my  poor  health,  but  finally 
consented,  and  was  elected  president,  and  filled  the  office,  with 
the  exception  of  one  year,  until  the  fall  of  '96.  B.  remained  a 
friend  to  us  and  our  work  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  died  an  honor- 
ary member,  being  laid  away  with  the  white  ribbon  and  the  white- 
rose  prohibition-pin  on  his  coat. 

Joshua  continued  a  firm  friend  to  us  also,  helping  often  by 
his  presence  and  counsel,  and  when  needed,  by  his  money.  Ho 
lived  to  the  age  of  88  years,  passing  away,  after  several  years  of 
invalidism,  in  1897,  and  was  laid  in  Friends'  cemetery  at  Benja- 
minville.  His  widow  makes  her  home  with  her  only  daughter, 
Susan  Welsh,  in  LaFayette,  Ind.,  but  spends  some  time  nearly 
every  summer,  at  her  old  home,  (near  us,)  now  owned  by  her  son 
Allen.  She  is  upwards  of  80  years  old,  a  very  worthy  woman,  and 
a  thorough  Friend. 

I  was  county  president  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  for  several  years, 
also  local,  county  and  district  superintendent  of  Mothers'  meet- 
ings, and  the  department  of  Hygiene  and  Heredity,  in  fulfilling 
the  obligations  of  which,  I  wrote  many  articles  on  topics  connected 
therewith.  Social  Purity,  Child  Culture,  etc.,  etc.,  and  wrote  fre- 
quently for  the  daily  papers  on  these  and  kindred  subjects,  also  on 
Educational  Interests  and  Equal  Suffrage,  being  superintendent  of 
these  two  latter,  in  the  Philanthropic  committee  of  our  Yearly 
Meeting.  These  things  are  mentioned,  not  in  a  spirit  of  boasting, 
but  merely  as  a  matter  of  record. 

The  first  state  convention  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  I  attended  was 
held  in  Moline,  111.  Several  of  the  Bloomington  W.  C.  T.  U.  at- 
tended, and  we  formed  quite  a  pleasant  company  on  the  car,  (I 
then  belonged  to  the  Benjaminville  Union,  which  was  young,  strong 
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and  flourishing.)  We  noticed  one  young  woman  who  got  on  at 
another  station,  and  who  seemed  to  hold  herself  aloof  from  us, 
but  none  of  us  thought  she  was  a  member  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  as 
we  could  not  see  the  badge, — the  little  white  ribbon.  She  left  the 
car  at  Moline  and  went  with  us  to  the  church  where  the  delegates 
were  to  be  assigned  to  their  homes.  As  our  party  entered  the 
building  a  little  woman  passed  out,  but  noticing  us  returned,  and 
telling  the  committee  in  charge  that  she  had  reconsidered  her  deci- 
sion not  to  take  anyone, — said  she  wanted  to  have  me  go  with  her, 
as  I  reminded  her  of  her  grandmother  who  had  been  a  Quaker. 
They  asked  her  if  she  would  not  take  two,  and  she  assenting,  this 
reticent  young  lady  was  given  in  her  charge,  but  I  thought  she  did 
not  seem  very  anxious  to  go.  In  a  day  or  two  she  thawed  consid- 
erably, and  when  the  time  came  to  part  she  said :  "I  did  not  want 
to  go  home  with  you,  for  I  saw  you  were  a  Quaker,  and  I  had  heard 
they  never  laughed,  and  1  thought  I  would  have  a  very  dull  time, 
but  I  find  you  can  laugh  as  well  as  anybody.  Next  time  I  go  to 
a  convention,  if  there  are  any  Quakers  there,  I  will  ask  to  be  put 
with  them."  The  poor  girl  lived  only  a  few  years  after,  but  we 
maintained  a  pleasant  correspondence,  and  exchanged  photographs. 

In  the  9th  month,  1886,  brother  Edward,  for  several  years  a 
recorded  minister,  obtained  a  minute  to  attend  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  the  General  First  Day  School  Conference  at  Phila- 
delphia, Benjamin  accompanying  him  on  his  mission.  As  we  had 
by  this  time  concluded  to  continue  the  arrangements  with  Warner 
and  Jennie,  B.  soon  after  his  return  from  this  trip,  built  an  addi- 
tion to  the  house  for  our  better  accommodation,  consisting  of  one 
room  and  enlarging  another,  downstairs,  and  adding  two  upstairs, 
making  quite  a  large,  commodious  house,  none  too  large  for  the 
family,  though,  as  it  often  numbered  for  weeks  and  sometimes 
months  at  a  time,  from  ten  to  fifteen. 

My  health  had  improved  somewhat  during  the  summer  and 
fall,  but  in  the  winter  I  grew  worse.  In  the  First  month,  1887, 
Becca's  first  child,  a  little  boy,  was  born,  but  it  never  lived, — a 
great  grief  to  the  parents.  My  health  continuing  to  fail,  in  the 
Fourth  month  I  went  to  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  remaining  seven 
weeks,  and  improving  very  much,  the  physician.  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg, 
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telling  me  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  my  having  twenty  years 
more  of  life.  While  there,  Robert  came  as  a  patient,  to  the  other 
sanitarium  in  the  town,  a  much  smaller  building,but  conducted  on 
very  much  the  same  principles.  He  was  there  about  three  weeks, 
much  helped;  we  returned  home  together,  stopping  in  La  Porte 
to  see  brother  Samuel  Coale  and  sister  Mary  and  family,  also  in 
Chicago  to  visit  some  friends.  While  at  the  Sanitarium  one  of 
my  room-mates  initiated  me  into  the  mysteries  of  making  "crazy 
quilts,"  several  of  which  I  have  since  made.  I  met  with  some 
very  pleasant  incidents  through  my  habit  of  addressing  everyone 
in  the  Friends'  language,  and  once  when  on  the  street  with  a 
young  lady  of  the  institution  we  heard  someone  say :  "Ladies, 
ladies,"  and  looking  around  saw  two  women  hastening  across  the 
street  to  us;  we  waited  till  they  came  up,  when  apologeticaly,  one 
of  them  said :  "Excuse  me,  please,  but  when  I  saw  that  plain  bon- 
net and  shawl,  I  felt  like  I  must  speak  to  thee.  My  dear  old 
auntie  was  a  Quaker,  and  lived  with  me,  and  I  have  her  bonnet 
yet."  They  walked  a  block  with  us,  toward  our  home,  and  after 
talking  quite  awhile  with  me,  reluctantly  left  us. 

On  one  occasion,  returning  from  a  convention  held  in  Spring- 
field, I  noticed  an  old  gentleman  talking  in  our  language  to  a 
young  lady  by  his  side,  and  who  I  found  afterwards  was  his  daugh- 
ter. I  had  seen  him  in  the  convention.  After  awhile  he  came  to 
me,  and  excusing  himself,  said  he  always  felt  a  freedom  to  address 
anyone  who  wore  the  white  ribbon,  engaged  me  in  conversation, 
during  which,  as  was  my  wont,  I  said  "thee"  to  him,  and  he  re- 
marked that  his  parents  had  been  Friends,  and  that  although  he 
was  not  now  a  member  of  our  society,  himself  and  family  always 
used  the  "plain"  language  in  their  home. 

The  year  of  the  "Johnstown  disaster,"  1889,  I  went  to  Salem, 
Ind.,  to  attend,  for  the  first  time  there.  Blue  Eiver  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing. At  this  time  I  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Ruth  Lewellin,  sister 
to  Mary  Overman  of  our  neighborhood,  Elwood  Trueblood  and  oth- 
ers, making  many  valued  friends, — the  last  named,  and  his  excellent 
wife,  endeared  themselves  very  much  to  me.  I  also  visited  the  old 
home  of  Priscilla  Cadwallader,  (a  gifted  and  noted  minister  in  our 
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society,)  now  in  possession  of  her  granddaughter,  Sarah  N.  Hea- 
cock. 

Eeturning  from  the  Quarterly  Meeting  I  stopped  at  Paoli  to 
visit  relatives,  many  of  whom  I  had  never  seen ;  children  of  moth- 
er's sister,  Sarah  Throop,  who  died  many  years  ago,  and  of  her 
brother  Benjamin,  also  deceased.  They  welcomed  me  warmly,  im- 
pressing me  so  strongly,  that  I  have  repeated  the  visit  frequently 
and  always  pleasantly.  They  took  me  to  West  Baden  and  French 
Lick  Springs,  two  very  romantic  places,  naturally,  two  miles  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  and  several  miles  from  Paoli,  the  waters  of 
which  are  said  to  possess  rare  medical  properties,  and  are  shipped 
in  large  quantities  to  various  places.  The  waters  of  one  large 
spring  at  the  first  named  place  has  so  much  gas  in  it  that  it  cannot 
be  confined  in  a  cask  for  shipment,  bursting  the  vessel  in  which 
it  is  put.  These  are  fine  summer  resorts  for  invalids,  several  being 
there  at  that  time,  though  it  was  almost  too  early  in  the  season 
for  the  rush.  Were  I  to  attempt  to  describe  the  water  as  it  ap- 
peared to  my  taste  and  smell,  I  should  say  it  was  composed  of  salt, 
Epsom  salts,  assafetida  and  spoiled  eggs,  mixed  together  in  large 
quantities  and  stirred  up  thoroughly.  Some  persons  claim  to  like 
the  water  after  their  taste  has  been  educated  to  it,  I  certainly 
would  prefer  an  uneducated  taste.  Leaving  them  I  came  on,  stop- 
ping at  Terre  Haute  to  see  uncle  Davies  and  aunt  Mary,  then  going 
to  Paris  where  aunt  Eachael  Hoggatt  and  cousin  Mary  Kile  lived. 

A  few  years  lated  while  visiting  cousin  Joe  Johnson  in  Bed- 
ford, Ind.,  I  met  a  playmate  of  my  young  days,  when  mother  lived 
in  Paoli.  We  only  remembered  each  other  by  name,  so  many 
years  had  passed,  but  she  had  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  mother, 
speaking  of  her  as  being  such  a  pretty  woman,  and  said :  "Why,  T 
would  rather  look  at  Eebecca  Edwards  any  day,  than  to  eat  a 
good  meal's  victuals."     She  has  since  passed  to  the  other  world. 

Paoli  is  a  very  rocky  little  town,  and  I  could  not  see  that 
it  had  grown  much  since  I  was  a  child,  living  there.  It  is  the 
home  of  Dr.  Bowles,  whose  name  is  so  intimately  associated  in  the 
history  of  the  Rebellion  with  L.  P.  Milligan  and  Humphrey.  When 
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I  was  little  I  used  often  to  see  him.  He  was  grandfather's  family 
physician.     He  was,  I  think,  inclined  to  be  eccentric. 

First  month  6th,  1888,  Mary  C.  Kennedy  was  born. 

Fourth  month  25th,  1889,  Vincie  married  Hannah  G.  Devore, 
having  been  a  widower  nearly  five  years,  and  went  to  Chicago  to 
live,  being  employed  by  the  railroad  company.  They  have  since 
lived  in  Detroit  and  Logansport,  he  continuing  in  the  same  em- 
ployment, though  changing  companies  once. 

In  the  fall  Sister  R.  was  taken  sick  with  la  grippe,  just  after 
having  commenced  to  teach  school,  and  was  obliged  to  give  it  up. 
She  was  very  ill  for  several  weeks,  at  our  house. 

On  the  3d  of  Ninth  month  this  year,  Laura  C.  Kennedy  was 
born.  That  summer  B.  did  not  seem  very  well,  though  he  did  not 
complain  of  anything  in  particular,  but  seemed  a  general  break- 
ing down,  and  went  to  Battle  Creek  to  be  treated,  I  going  with 
him  to  help  care  for  him,  but  did  not  stay  more  than  three  or  four 
weeks,  as  he  really  did  not  need  me ;  he  came  home  much  improved, 
and  in  the  Ninth  month  Edward,  he  and  myself  went  to  Pendle- 
ton, Ind.,  to  attend  the  Philanthropic  Union,  returning  in  time 
to  attend  our  own  Yearly  Meeting,  but  the  trip  seemed  too  much 
for  him,  and  later  he  went  to  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  to  a  branch  sani- 
tarium of  Battle  Creek,  remaining  about  nine  weeks,  and  return- 
ing by  way  of  Huntington  to  see  our  brother,  Samuel  C.  Mason, 
and  other  relatives  and  friends,  especially  William  Spencer,  then 
an  old  man. 

On  the  20th  of  Ninth  month  1890,  Gertrude  Elizabeth,  only 
child  of  Vincent  and  Hannah,  was  born,  and  on  the  12th  of  Elev- 
enth month  following,  Joseph  Warner,  son  of  Parke  and  Rebecca 
was  born,  making  thirteen  living  grandchildren,  and  four  in  the 
spirit  world. 

In  the  Second  month  of  1891  Griffith  and  Mary  moved  to  Web- 
ster City,  Iowa,  taking  Bennie,  who  had  been  living  with  them 
some  years.  Robert  and  Mary  and  family  also  went  to  Iowa  this 
spring,  and  in  the  fall  we  went  out  to  see  them,  staying  one  month. 
Warner  and  Anna  going  also.  In  a  day  or  two  after  our  return 
I  was  taken  sick  with  gastric  fever  and  jaundice,  being  ill  several 
v.-'^ok?,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  tender  care  of  my  dear  B. 
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for  me  during  the  entire  time.  I  had  not  entirely  recovered  when 
he  took  a  heavy  cold,  developing  into  la  grippe. 

In  the  First  month,  David  E.  Shinn,  an  old  time  friend  and 
neighbor,  formerly  of  Maple  Grove,  died  at  the  residence  of  his 
son-in-law,  Abram  H.  Brown,  living  in  the  house  in  which  Warner 
and  Jennie  commenced  housekeeping;  neither  of  us  was  able  to  go 
to  the  funeral,  but  I  went  to  the  house  and  stayed  awhile  with 
his  widow,  who  could  not  go  out. 

A  week  later  I  received  a  telegram  that  Uncle  Davies  Johnson, 
of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  mother's  last  remaining  brother,  was  dying, 
and  asking  me  to  go  if  I  could.  B.  seeming  better,  and  myself 
about  well.  Sister  Eebecca  and  myself  went,  expecting  to  be  gone 
three  or  four  days  only,  but  he  lived  a  week  longer  than  we  had 
any  hope  for,  and  we  were  absent  from  home  ten  days,  returning 
the  evening  of  the  day  that  Warner  and  Jennie  had  gone  to  Rich- 
mond to  attend  the  funeral  of  her  aunt  Esther  Ann  Sharp.  They 
were  gone  two  weeks,  and  during  that  time  we  had  quite  a  hos- 
pital, George  and  Anna  being  very  sick  for  several  days,  and  B. 
more  poorly. 

On  the  15th  of  the  Second  month  our  brother  Samuel  of 
La  Porte,  Ind.,  died  with  apoplexy,  brother  Edward  going  there 
in  response  to  a  telegram,  and  bringing  his  body,  and  sister  Mary 
home  with  him,  as  it  had  been  his  expressed  desire  to  be  buried 
here.     Sister  M.  remained  here  several  weeks. 

From  that  time  my  dear  husband  declined  rapidly, — his  dis- 
ease having  been  hastened  by  exposure  at  the  time  of  Samuel's  fu- 
neral, but  he  would  not  consent  to  have  a  doctor  till  the  Fourth 
month,  Griffith  coming  on  a  visit,  was  shocked  at  finding  his  father 
in  such  a  condition,  more  clearly  apparent  to  one  just  coming  in, 
than  to  those  who  were  with  him  all  the  time,  and  insisted  that  he 
should  have  medical  attention,  but  nothing  seemed  of  any  avail, 
and  he,  wanting  to  go  to  Battle  Creek,  we  went,  although  none  of 
us  thought  it  would  do  any  good.  We  were  there  three  weeks,  re- 
turning on  the  2nd  of  Fifth  month.     He  lived  only  until  the  11th. 

Although  all  of  the  children,  and  some  of  the  grandchildren, 
are  familiar  with  the  closing  scenes  of  their  dear  father's  life,  yet  it 
seems  best  to  make  a  record  of  them.     While  at  the  sanitarium  he 
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was  generally  very  weak ;  indeed  weakness  and  a  general  failing  of 
appetite  seemed  to  be  about  all  he  had  to  contend  with;  no  pain, 
only  50  weak;  could  not  talk  or  read  much,  or  hear  much  talking 
or  reading.  I  asked  him  one  day  why  he  could  not  hear  much; 
he  said  it  tired  him  to  think  long  at  a  time.  He  was  the  weakest 
person  I  ever  saw  to  be  as  strong  as  he  was.  This  may  seem  a 
paradox,  but  it  is  true.  He  told  me  once  or  twice,  I  might  read  a 
short  Psalm  to  him,  and  he  made  some  comments,  but  he  could 
not  bear  much;  some  days  we  would  sit  perhaps  two  hours  with- 
out any  word  between  us.  To  show  his  weakness,  any  allusion  to 
home,  or  the  home  folks,  or  the  reading  of  a  letter  from  any  of 
them,  or  speaking  of  his  condition,  would  bring  tears.  My  knowl- 
edge of  this  weakness,  and  the  fear  of  any  undue  excitement  pre- 
vented my  saying  anything  to  him  regarding  his  feelings  about 
himself,  or  the  disposition  of  any  little  things,  (he  had  already  ar- 
ranged his  general  property  and  business  affairs)  which  I  have 
since  regretted,  as  it  would  have  been  a  satisfaction  to  know  how 
he  felt  at  such  a  time,  and  I  think  now  it  would  not  have  hastened 
matters  much,  if  indeed  at  all.  After  the  doctor  had  told  us  he 
could  do  nothing,  I  asked  how  long  he  thought  we  would  be  able 
to  keep  him  with  us,  and  he  replied  in  substance,  "If  he  bears  the 
journey  home  well  he  may  live  two  or  three  months, — if  not,  only 
a  few  weeks,"  yet  he  only  lived  nine  days  after  reaching  home.  He 
said  to  me  more  than  once :  "Don't  let  them  keep  me  here  so  long 
that  I  can't  get  home." 

Vincent  and  Hannah  came  from  Detroit  to  see  him,  which 
affected  him  very  much,  and  when  the  time  came  that  they  must 
leave,  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  part  with  Vincie.  Gordon  H. 
Read,  of  Bloomington,  a  business  acquaintance  whom  he  highly 
respected,  was  a  patient  at  another  sanitarium  in  Battle  Creek, 
(his  wife  being  with  him,)  called  more  than  once  to  see  us,  which 
he  appreciated  very  much,  though  he  could  not  talk  much  to  them. 
(Gordon  died  in  the  following  Ninth  month.) 

B.  began  to  be  very  anxious  to  get  home,  and  to  see  Mary, 
his  thoughts  seeming  to  go  out  to  her,  his  first  born,  (and  who 
is  more  like  him  than  any  other  of  his  children,)  more  than  to 
the  others.     He  had  seen  Vincie  there ;  Griffith  had  been  to  see 
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him  a  few  weeks  previous;  on  coming  home  he  would,  of  course, 
see  Warner  and  Jennie,  and  Becca  was  in  easy  reach  of  home,  but 
Mary  was  so  far  away.  She  knew  his  condition,  however,  and  his 
eager  desire  to  see  her,  and  she  had  made  her  arrangements  to  come 
as  soon  as  we  returned,  to  stay,  as  she  worded  it,  "indefinitely." 

When  ready  to  leave,  Gordon  H.  Eead  and  wife  were  at  the 
depot  to  see  us  off,  an  attention  which  much  pleased  him.  Mr. 
Julian  Clark,  another  Bloomington  acquaintance,  who  was  there 
with  his  invalid  wife,  was  very  kind,  purchasing  our  tickets,  tele- 
graphing to  Warner  to  meet  us  in  Chicago,  etc.  Thomas  W.  Wood- 
nutt  and  Allen  J.  Flitcraft,  living  in  Chicago,  met  us  at  the  sta- 
tion, helping  us  with  their  sympathy  and  kindness.  These  acts 
remain  a  pleasant  memory  to  us,  and  claim  our  lasting  gratitude. 
They  are  as  balm  to  bleeding  hearts. 

Our  dear  patient  was  very  much  fatigued  when  we  reached 
Chicago,  where  we  had  to  wait  two  or  three  hours,  coming  on  to 
Bloomington,  where  we  arrived  about  10  p.  m.,  going  to  Becca's 
for  the  night,  coming  out  to  Holder  next  morning,  where  the  phae- 
ton was  waiting  for  him,  reaching  home  a  short  time  in  advance  of 
myself,  who  came  in  the  open  buggy.  I  found  him  lying  on  the 
lounge,  tired  but  looking  quite  bright;  when  I  spoke  to  him,  ask- 
ing if  it  seemed  good  to  be  at  home  again  he  replied  with  tears  only. 
This  was  Third  day  morning.  We  bought  a  reclining  chair  for 
him  while  waiting  in  Chicago,  and  it  came  the  next  day ;  he  seemed 
pleased  with  our  thoughtfulness,  remarking,  while  it  was  being 
set  up,  that  he  would  not  need  it  long,  but  it  would  do  for  some- 
one else;  he  enjoyed  it  very  much  while  he  did  use  it. 

Mary  came  Sixth  day  morning;  he  was  much  overcome  at 
meeting  her;  he  had  been  fearful  she  would  not  get  here  in  time 
for  him  to  see  her.  He  had  said  to  Edward  the  day  before,  "I  do 
want  to  see  Mary,  she  is  my  good  angel."  In  a  little  talk  he  had 
with  her  at  one  time  he  said  he  felt  nothing  but  love  for  everyone. 
He  had  never  felt  so  before,  but  that  was  the  feeling  now.  The 
last  three  days  of  his  life  he  was  not  dressed,  and  kept  his  bed.  I 
was  taken  sick  on  Second  day  afternoon,  and  was  not  able  to  wait 
on  him  much  after  that;  he  recognized  this,  saying  he  had  other 
good  nurses.     Mary,  Becca,  Jennie  and  sister  Eebecca  were  all 
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here.  Becca  fortunatel}^  had  a  young  girl  staying  with  her,  Mollie 
Johnson,  who  willingly  cared  for  the  children  and  house  while  she 
was  here.  Edward  and  Sarah  Ann  came  on  Fourth  day  after- 
noon^ and  as  it  was  evident  the  change  was  not  far  off,  they  re- 
mained with  us.  I  was  in  bed  in  another  room  most  of  the  day, 
going  to  his  room  two  or  three  times,  and  about  twenty  minutes  be- 
fore the  close  I  was  helped  to  his  bedside,  and  speaking  to  him  he 
recognized  me,  and  looking  me  in  the  face  said  plainly,  "How  is 
thee  getting  along?"  thus  showing  that  his  mind  was  clear  even 
that  late,  and  could  think  of  my  welfare;  whether  he  was  con- 
scious of  his  condition  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  he  was, 
and  that  he  was  prepared.  After  this  remark,  still  with  his  eyes 
on  me  he  said,  "They  haven't  washed  me  yet."  Mary  and  Eebecca 
then  washed  his  face,  which  was  even  then  covered  with  the  death 
damps,  which  no  doubt  led  him  to  make  the  remark.  These  were 
his  last  words.  There  was  no  struggle,  no  motion  of  any  kind, 
save  once  a  slight  twitching  of  the  mouth,  and  in  a  few  minutes  all 
was  over,  and  we  were  left,  we  felt,  alone. 

Brother  Samuel  of  Huntington  had  come  a  few  days  previous, 
and  Walter  Doan,  a  nephew  by  marriage,  came  from  Eichmond 
with  a  casket  and  clothes.  Griffith  and  Vincent  were  notified  by 
telegram;  they  came  and  remained  several  days.  Abel  Mills  of 
Clear  Creek,  and  Allen  J.  Flitcraft,  of  Chicago,  were  with  us  Sixth 
day  morning.  The  former  spoke  a  few  words, — the  latter  read 
very  impressively,  the  14th  chapter  of  John,  They  told  me  after- 
ward that  Brother  Edward  spoke  beautifully  at  the  meeting  house. 
The  W.  C.  T.  U.  sent  a  bouquet  of  white  flowers  tied  with  white 
ribbon. 

As  I  lay  on  my  chair  that  had  been  bought  purposely  for  him, 
and  watched  through  the  window  the  procession  file  slowly  past  in 
the  dreary,  dismal  rain,  it  seemed  as  if  all  of  my  life  were  being 
taken  from  me.  My  bodily  suffering  which  was  great  (being  very 
ill  with  erysipelas  in  head  and  face)  no  doubt  had  its  effect  in  dead- 
ening the  force  of  the  blow.  Susie  Brown  and  her  mother,  Mary 
Shinn,  remained  while  the  family  were  gone,  it  having  been  but 
three  months  since  I  had  stayed  at  their  house  while  their  father 
and  husband  had  been  carried  to  his  last  resting  place.     So  we 
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help  one  another,  and  sympathize  with  one  another.  What  would 
we  be  without  our  friends?     Mary  passed  away  in  the  year  1897. 

I  cannot  make  anyone  Avho  has  not  passed  through  a  similar 
ordeal,  sensible  of  the  loneliness  of  feeling^  the  desolation  of  heart 
which  was  my  experience,  so  I  shall  not  attempt  to  portray  them. 
But  in  the  midst  of  it  all  it  was  shown  me  that  there  are  worse 
griefs,  harder  troubles,  and  deeper  sorrows  to  bear,  than  parting  by 
death  from  a  loved  one.  There  is  a  living  death,  that  some  have 
to  bear,  from  which  I  was  mercifully  spared,  and  nothing  but 
pleasant  memories  were  left. 

Many  letters  of  sympathy  came  from  old  and  tried  friends  far 
and  near,  testifying  to  his  pure  character,  and  their  high  esteem. 
My  sickness  lasted  several  weeks,  having  two  relapses,  till  it  seemed 
as  if  I  would  not  recover  at  all,  but  in  time  I  regained  health  and 
strength,  and  after  awhile  began  again  to  take  an  interest  in  life, 
and  in  what  was  going  on  around  me.  I  was  thankful  that  I  was 
engaged  in  W.  C.  T.  U.  work,  and  for  my  love  of  flowers  and  their 
culture,  as  these  two  occupations  diverted  my  mind  often,  from 
brooding  over  my  bereavement,  which,  though  a  morbid  satisfac- 
tion, was,  I  thought,  a  detriment  to  myself,  and  an  injustice  to 
those  with  whom  1  mingled,  and  I  struggled  hard  to  overcome  that 
tendency,  often  walking  and  working  among  my  plants  for  that 
sole  purpose.  A  great  deal  of  my  spare  time  has  also  been  passed, 
in  making  quilts  of  different  kinds  for  my  children  and  grand- 
children, having  made  twenty-one  fancy  silk  and  velvet  ones,  many 
worsted,  calico  and  lawn,  four  white  spreads  worked  in  outline 
stitch,  and  have  knit  eight  slumber  robes,  in  all  about  seventy.  All 
this  has  been  done  since  1887,  besides  knitting  about  twenty-five 
pairs  of  mittens,  and  men's  socks. 

The  same  summer  I  went  to  Detroit  where  Vincie  lived, — the 
doctor  thinking  it  would  be  better  for  my  health,  Anna  going  with 
me,  and  staying  three  or  four  weeks.  Detroit  is  a  beautiful,  old 
city,  and  the  rivers  and  lakes  adjacent  furnish  delightful  oppor- 
tunities for  pleasure  seekers  in  summer.  Belle  Isle  is  a  lovely 
resort  just  across  the  river. 

The  summer  of  1893  I  attended,  in  company  with  Mary  G. 
Smith,  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  state  convention  at  Springfield,  and  re- 
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turning  home  v^as  startled  to  hear  that  the  little  daughter  of  our 
neighbor,  Allen  Brown,  (Joshua  and  Julia  Brown's  son,)  had  been 
accidentally  killed  two  days  before,  and  was  to  be  buried  that  after- 
noon. 

The  following  spring,  desiring  once  more  to  visit  my  rela- 
tives in  the  east,  and  my  children  being  unwilling  for  me  to  go 
by  myself,  arrangements  were  made  for  Anna  to  accompany  me, 
and  in  the  Sixth  month  we  started  for  a  three  months'  absence,  vis- 
iting on  the  way,  relatives  and  friends  in  Huntington  and  Kich- 
mond ;  at  the  latter  place  we  joined  an  excursion  of  teachers  bound 
for  their  national  convention  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  thereby  get- 
ting rates.  We  went  first  to  West  Chester,  where  sister  Susan 
lives,  thence  to  Chester  where  brother  Joseph's  children  live,  and 
later  to  Chappaqua,  N.  Y.,  in  company  with  S.  R.  Coale  and  many 
other  Friends,  to  attend  the  conference  of  the  Philanthropic  Union 
of  our  different  Yearly  Meetings,  meeting  some  of  my  Sharon 
schoolmates  and  having  a  most  enjoyable  time,  among  whom  were 
Lydia  Heald,  afterward  Price,  and  Rebecca  Walton,  also  a  Price, 
who  was  there  with  her  two  daughters.  Lydia,  and  her  cousin, 
Eliza  Wilson,  who  married  a  Chandler,  I  met  once  at  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  was  at  their  homes  in  1876.  Lydia  was  at 
Illinois  Yearly  Meeting,  and  at  our  house  later.  She  and  I  have 
had  some  very  pleasant  correspondence ;  she  is  a  lovely  woman,  and 
recently  widowed.  While  there,  Chappaqua,  I  went  to  the  home  of 
Joshua  Washburn,  who,  with  his  wife,  Caroline,  and  Isaac  Wilson 
and  wife,  Ruth,  had  been  guests  at  our  house  the  fall  of  1892,  at- 
tending our  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  then  going  to  our  Yearly 
Meeting.  They  have  a  lovely  home  among  the  hills  of  New  York, 
to  which  their  hospitality  makes  all  their  friends  welcome.  Allen 
J.  Flitcraft  and  myself  were  the  only  members  of  Illinois  Yearly 
Meeting  in  attendance,  and  our  isolation  drew  us  into  close  com- 
panionship. 

Coming  home  in  Eighth  month  we  stopped  in  Detroit  to  visit 
Vincent  a  week,  then  on  to  Chicago  where  sister  R.  was,  then 
home  in  time  for  Yearly  Meeting.  While  in  Chester,  Becca,  who 
had  gone  to  Pennsylvania  to  see  Parke's  relatives  neai  Harrisburg, 
came  to  Chester  and  while  there  we  made  a  trip  witli  my  nieces,  to 
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Cape  May,  and  went  in  bathing,  all  enjoying  it  greatly,  especially 
her  little  girl,  Laura. 

The  General  Conference  was  held  in  1896  at  Swarthmore,  but 
I  did  not  go  to  it.  At  Yearly  Meeting  that  fall  I  met  George  S. 
Truman,  before  spoken  of,  who  had  attended  the  conference,  at 
which  there  had  been  a  reunion  of  Sharon  pupils  and  teachers,  and 
he  rated  me  soundly  for  not  having  been  there.  He  was  the  same 
George  Truman  as  of  yore,  only  like  myself,  much  older;  we,  en- 
joyed talking  over  the  school  da}  3  at  Sharon. 

In  1898,  the  General  Conference  being  held  at  Richmond,  was 
in  easy  reach  of  us,  and  George  and  I  went,  in  company  with  Ed- 
ward, Sarah  Ann  and  Luella,  Mary  G.  Smith  and  others,  making 
my  home  at  Walter  Coale's.  He  has  a  most  lovely,  estimable  wife, 
and  two  lovely  children. 

On  the  14th  of  Third  month,  1896,  Anna,  Warner's  daughter, 
was  married  to  Charles  H,  Hill  of  Chicago,  an  electrician,  going 
there  immediately  after,  and  a  few  months  later,  moving  to  Pitts- 
burg, where  they  have  lived  ever  since.  Her  cousin,  Lizzie  White, 
came  from  Webster  City,  la.,  to  attend  their  marriage,  intending  to 
remain  one  month,  but  we  persuaded  her  to  spend  the  summer  with 
us,  and  after  this  she  went  to  Bloomington  where  she  has  remained 
ever  since,  engaged  in  stenographic  work,  sucessfully.  In  1897  her 
grandfather  White  died,  and  her  grandmother  then  made  her 
home  with  Eobert  until  her  death  in  1902,  aged  87  years. 

On  the  27th  of  Tenth  month  1898,  a  daughter  was  born  to 
Anna  and  Charles  whom  they  named  Florence  E.  Jennie  was 
with  Anna  seven  weeks.  The  following  summer  she  and  baby 
visited  us.  The  baby  was  one  of  the  cutest,  smartest  little  things 
I  ever  saw, — walked  before  she  was  nine  months  old.  While  she 
was  here  again  in  1899,  Warner  and  Jennie  celebrated  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  their  marriage,  receiving  many  beautiful  pres- 
ents. Just  before  Anna  left  for  her  home,  while  I  was  at  Yearly 
Meeting,  Jennie  sprained  her  ankle,  which  did  not  entirely  re- 
cover for  a  year,  and  is  even  yet  weak.  On  the  14th  of  Second 
month  1900,  Anna's  son,  John  Warner,  was  born,  being  a  "valen- 
tine," and  in  1901  Anna  came  back  with  the  two  children  and  spent 
the  entire  summer  with  us.     The  children  enjoyed  the  grassy  yard 
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and  the  freedom  of  a  country  life,  and  we  enjoyed  very  much  hav- 
ing them  all  with  us,  and  missed  them  greatly  when  they  went 
home  in  the  Tenth  month,  Charlie  coming  for  them. 

In  the  winter  of  1899,  Isaac  Wilson  and  his  wife  were  in  the 
neighborhood,  homing  at  brother  Edward's,  and  went  with  them 
to  our  annual  Christmas  reunion,  this  year  held  at  sister  Sarah 
Coale's,  and  their  cheerful  company  gave  added  zest  to  the  occa- 
sion. 

In  the  spring  of  1900,  brother  Samuel's  daughter  Sarah,  came 
to  live  with  Jennie,  remaining  with  her  a  year  and  a  half.  The 
summer  she  left,  while  Anna  and  the  children  were  here,  my  friend 
Rickey  Rhinehart,  and  her  daughter,  Minnie  Horstings,  and  family 
paid  us  a  very  pleasant  visit,  sister  R.  accompanying  them.  I  de- 
sire here  to  speak  in  high  praise  of  our  friends,  Frank  and  Minnie 
and  their  bright,  interesting  children,  and  in  gratitude  for  their 
evidences  of  regard,  and  generous  hospitality  to  us  on  many  occa- 
sions. 

On  the  16th  of  Seventh  month,  (my  seventy-fifth  birthday,) 
my  children  having  arranged  a  surprise  for  me  in  the  shape  of  a 
"letter  shower,"  I  received  seventy-five  letters.  This  was  a  feast, 
indeed.  Many  of  the  letters  being  from  old,  tried  and  appreciative 
friends,  are  highly  valued,  manifesting  much  love  and  esteem  on 
their  part. 

In  1900  the  General  Conference  was  held  at  Chautauqua, 
N.  Y.,  a  lovely  little  town,  and  a  literary  center.  Joshua  L.  Mills, 
Edward  Coale,  Estelle  Bedel,  Mary  G.  Smith  and  myself  went  in 
company,  to  attend  it.  We  had  a  lovely  trip,  and  a  delightful  time 
while  there,  meeting  many  friends,  among  them  cousin  Robinson 
Coale  and  wife,  Michael  W.  Moore  and  Maurice  L.  Spencer.  With 
the  latter,  I  went  one  afternoon  on  a  little  excursion  to  "Panama 
Rocks,"  a  place  about  ten  miles  distant,  very  grand  and  romantic, 
rocks  fifty  to  sixty  feet  high,  looking  as  if  split  apart  almost  per- 
pendicularly, by  some  great  convulsion  of  nature.  They  were  a 
wonderful,  awe-inspiring  sight,  well  repaying  us  for  the  difficulty 
of  clambering  among  them. 

In  Second  month,  1901,  I  went  to  Chicago  to  attend  Blue 
River  Quarterly  Meeting,  it  being  the  first  time  it  had  ever  been 
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held  in  that  city,  Benjaminville  having  always  before  had  it  that 
month. 

In  the  fall  of  this  year  Mary  G.  Smith  and  myself  attended 
the  State  Convention  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  at  Galesburg. 

In  Fourth  month,  1902,  Rebecca  and  her  children  moved  to 
Lake  Charles,  Louisiana,  Parke  having  been  employed  there  for 
two  years  previous  by  the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.  Oh, 
how  we  did  miss  them.  She  was  so  often  out  here,  and  the  chil- 
dren always  spent  the  summers  with  us.  But  it  did  not  seem 
right  for  a  family  to  be  so  separated,  and  hard  as  it  was  to  see 
them  go,  w^e  submitted  as  cheerfully  as  we  could. 

Fifth  month  11th,  1902,  Bennie  was  married  to  Bessie  Stev- 
ens, of  Webster  City,  la.,  a  lovely  girl.  Griffith  and  Mary  had 
moved  to  West  Liberty,  la.,  the  winter  previous. 

Robert's  mother  died  in  the  fall  and  was  buried  by  her  hus- 
band in  Bloomington  cemetery,  and  on  his  return,  I  accompanied 
him,  visiting  there  nearly  four  weeks,  then  going  to  West  Liberty 
to  see  Griffith  and  Mary.  After  being  there  two  weeks  Mary  White 
came,  and  in  a  few  days  we  came  on  home,  and  after  a  few  weeks 
went  to  Chicago,  to  attend  Quarterly  Meeting  and  visit  sister  R. 
and  friends  there.  While  there,  hearing  of  the  death  of  Joseph 
E.  Moore,  an  old  time  neighbor  of  ours  of  Maple  Grove,  Rebecca, 
Mary  and  myself  went  to  Huntington  to  attend  his  funeral,  going 
out  to  see  brother  S.  and  family.  I  met  in  Huntington,  Samuel 
Davies,  now  an  old  man  of  eighty.  We  had  known  each  other  in 
younger  years,  his  father  being  a  distant  relative  to  my  mother. 
In  Chicago  I  met  Joseph  Mason,  a  step-brother,  on  his  way  to  his 
home  in  Minnesota,  having  spent  the  previous  summer  and  winter 
so  far,  with  his  children  in  Indiana. 

In  Sixth  month,  1903,  an  opportunity  very  unexpectedly,  pre- 
sented for  me  to  visit  my  relatives  in  the  east,  in  company  with 
Lizzie  Mason,  a  daughter  of  my  step-brother  George  Mason,  and 
feeling  well  and  strong,  and  nothing  to  detain  me  at  home,  I  went 
with  her,  Mrs.  Day,  of  Holder,  and  her  sister,  friends  of  Lizzie,  ac- 
companying us  most  of  the  way.  There  being  no  time  to  notify 
my  relatives,  they  were  much  surprised.  I  spent  nearly  three 
months  from  home,  returning  just  in  time  for  our  Quarterly  Meet- 
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ing,  my  niece,  Lizzie  M.  Bartow,  brother  Joseph's  daughter,  com- 
ing home  with  me,  Lizzie  Mason  having  come  back  some  weeks 
previous.  My  nieces  planned  to  give  us  a  trip  on  the  boat  to 
Cape  May,  on  my  77th  birthday,  and  a  family  company  of  thir- 
teen went,  and  we  did  enjoy  ourselves  very  much.  Sister  Susan 
Edwards,  now  in  her  81st  year,  but  hearty  and  genial  as  ever,  was 
with  us.  Several  of  us  went  in  bathing,  myself  among  the  number. 
During  my  stay,  I  visited  cousin  Anna  Mary  Kaighn,  the  one  I 
spoke  of  as  never  having  met,  and  her  sister,  Sallie  Ann.  My  in- 
tercourse with  them  was  very  pleasant,  they  being  intelligent  and 
congenial  persons,  and  I  shall  ever  look  back  to  my  visit  to  them, 
with  much  satisfaction.  We  spent  a  good  deal  of  time,  reminis- 
cently,  with  our  ancestors,  and  from  them  I  gathered  genealogical 
facts  concerning  my  father's  side  of  the  house,  of  which  I  had 
before  been  ignorant,  tracing  back  through  English  and  Welsh 
ancestry,  to  1686.  I  found  that  many  families  of  the  Edwards' 
were  of  patrician  birth,  some  descending  from  the  royal  tribes  of 
Wales,  through  Sir  Griffith  Lloyd,  in  the  year  1182.  While  at 
West  Chester  with  sister  Susan  and  her  granddaughter,  Anna 
James,  my  nephew  Hillie  Edwards,  Susan's  son,  came  to  see  me. 
He  is  a  nice  looking  man,  very  little  gray,  though  older  than  Vin- 
cie.  I  was  very  glad  to  see  him,  and  he  appeared  glad  to  see  me. 
I  also  visited  at  Jolm  James',  Anna's  father,  and  at  Cousin  Eliza 
Howell's.  I  spent  a  few  days  at  Eiverton,  N.  J.,  at  cousin  S. 
Robinson  Coale's,  two  of  whose  daughters  were  in  Europe,  and 
themselves  preparing  to  go  in  a  few  days  to  Buck  Hill,  for  a  stay 
of  some  weeks.  His  sister  is  making  her  home  with  him  yet.  I 
made  several  interesting,  new  acquaintances,  besides  meeting  some 
old-time  friends,  Lydia  H.  Price  among  the  number,  a  Sharon 
school-mate,  and  Eobert  Hatton,  who  was  much  affected  when  he 
met  me.  We  have  been  friends  since  I  was  a  little  girl,  eleven  years 
of  age.  One  day  I  spent  with  "Sister"  Mary  S.  Pancoast,  of  old 
Sharon  memory,  and  we  both  enjoyed  talking  of  the  dear  one.-? 
whom  we  both  knew,  and  loved  so  well.     She  is  82  years  old. 

Lizzie  Mason  and  myself  visited  around  Nottingham,  where 
her  cousins,  who  were  also  Benjamin's  cousins,  reside,  and  saw 
some  very  old  stone  dwelling  and  meeting  houses.  The  wife  of  one 
cousin,  went  with  us  on  an  excursion,  partly  by  rail,  and  partly 
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by  boat  to  Tolchester  Beach,  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  a  very  pleasant 
trip ;  we  bathed  in  the  waters  of  the  bay,  and  enjoyed  ourselves  gen- 
erally. While  at  Chester,  Isaac  and  Lizzie  Bartow's  youngest  son, 
Willie,  who  attained  his  majority  after  I  went  there,  was  married, 
and  brought  his  wife  to  his  father's  house,  a  very  convenient  ar- 
rangement as  it  gave  Lizzie  a  housekeeper  while  she  was  away 
with  me. 

On  the  22nd  of  Eighth  month  we  left  Chester,  traveling  nearly 
all  day,  to  Pittsburg,  near  which  Charley  and  Anna  live.  We 
spent  three  days  with  them,  and  while  there,  heard  of  the  death  of 
sister  Mary  P.  Bray  ton,  (brother  Samuel's  widow,)  having  been 
married  the  second  time  about  two  years  and  a  half,  and  been  ill 
several  months.  Then  went  to  Huntington  to  see  brother  S.  and 
sister  R.  a  few  days;  then  to  Logansport,  thence  home,  on  the 
2nd  of  Ninth  month,  and  on  the  9th  of  the  month  Lizzie's  first 
grandchild,  a  little  girl,  was  born.  On  Ninth  month  23rd  Warner's 
son  George,  just  six  days  past  his  twenty-first  birthday,  was  mar- 
ried at  home,  to  Eva  Mullens,  a  very  nice  girl  about  his  own  age. 
The  next  morning  Lizzie  started  for  home  by  the  way  of  Chicago, 
intending  to  visit  there  until  the  next  evening,  when  she  would 
leave  direct  for  her  home. 

After  being  home  a  few  weeks,  I  concluded  to  visit  my  daugh- 
ter Rebecca,  living  at  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana,  and  an  excursion 
offering  very  low  rates,  on  the  20th  of  Tenth  month,  I  took  ad- 
vantage of  it,  Warner  going  with  me  as  far  as  Paxton,  about  forty 
miles,  to  see  me  on  a  train  that  would  take  me  to  New  Orleans 
without  change.  A  day  or  two  before  I  left  home,  a  letter  came 
from  Jimmie,  stating  that  he  was  to  be  married  in  about  a  week 
to  Doris  Myers,  a  Wisconsin  girl;  it  was  somewhat  of  a  surprise 
to  us.  They  will  live  in  Minneapolis,  he  being  employed  in  that 
city.  Her  name  is  a  new  one,  in  both  the  Coale  and  White  fam- 
ilies. I  left  Robert  at  our  place,  he  and  Warner  being  engaged  in 
a  business  transaction  that  resulted  in  Warner  selling  our  east 
eighty,  for  $140  per  acre,  (a  pretty  good  price  for  a  farm  with  no 
buildings  at  all  on  it,)  and  buying  Robert's  father's  farm,  on 
which  George  and  Eva  will  go  in  the  spring. 

I  had  a  very  comfortable  journey  south,  though  I  knew  on  one 
on  the  cars,  passing  the  time,  during  the  intervals  of  looking  at  the 
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country,  in  reading,  knitting  and  sleeping,  with  no  sickness  and 
very  little  fatigue.  The  road  to  New  Orleans  was  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, and  was  as  smooth  a  one  as  I  ever  traveled.  We  crossed  the 
Ohio  river  at,  or  rather  near,  Cairo,  after  dark,  so  I  could  see  only 
the  reflection  of  the  lights  of  the  town,  in  the  water;  neither  did 
I  see  the  bridge,  which  is  said  to  be  a  grand  structure,  and  one  of 
which  the  people  are  proud.  At  New  Orleans,  the  cars  were  taken 
onto  the  ferry  boat,  to  cross  the  Mississippi  river.  On  reaching 
Lake  Charles,  a  distance  of  218  miles  from  New  Orleans,  about 
10  p.  m.  on  the  31st,  forty  hours  after  leaving  home,  I  received  a 
very  warm  welcome  from  all  members  of  the  family,  including  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Eichards,  who  occupy  part  of  the  house  in  which  Park 
and  Becca  live.  They  are  pleasantly  situated,  very  near  the  lake, 
from  which  the  town  takes  its  name,  a  pretty  sheet  of  water,  but 
will  be  filled  in  time  with  water  hyacinths,  unless  measures  are 
taken  to  exterminate  them.  The  town  is  a  fairly  nice  place  of 
about  10,000  inhabitants,  many  of  them  northern  people,  yet  lack- 
ing the  push  and  energy  so  manifest  in  towns  of  similar  size  in 
the  north.  Existing  race  conditions  have  much  to  do  with  this 
state  of  affairs ;  the  climate,  never  what  we  would  call  cold,  or  even 
invigorating,  has  an  enervating  effect,  disinclining  for  much  exer- 
tion. There  are  rice-mills  here,  and  until  lately,  one  of  them  was 
the  largest  in  the  United  States.  In  these  mills,  the  rice  is  hulled, 
cleaned,  assorted,  polished,  weighed  and  sacked  ready  for  shipment, 
each  sack  holding  160  pounds,  called  in  market,  "pockets"  of  rice. 
The  refuse  is  all  made  use  of;  the  hulls  for  fuel  in  the  mill;  the 
dust  from  polishing,  for  feed  for  stock;  the  fine  broken  particles 
are  used  in  making  beer,  etc.,  etc. 

On  this  journey,  I  saw  for  the  first  time,  the  separation  of 
whites  from  blacks  in  the  cars,  and  in  the  waiting  rooms  in  the  de- 
pots along  the  roads. 

When  I  left  home,  Joshua  L.  Mills,  an  aged,  very  prominent 
and  useful  member  of  Illinois  Yearly  Meeting,  and  living  at  Clear 
Creek,  was  quite  ill.  He  died  on  the  12th  of  the  Eleventh  month, 
this  year,  aged  82  years,  and  was  buried  on  the  14th.  On  the  22d 
of  the  Eleventh  month  Harry  &  Lucy  Marot,  whose  acquaintance 
we  made  soon  after  moving  to  Benjaminville,  reached  the  50th 
mile-stone  of  their  married  life.     They  are  now  living  in  Florida, 
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having  gone  there  many  years  ago.  They  are  both  semi-invalids, 
grateful  for  all  blessings,  and  strong  in  the  faith  of  a  better  life  in 
the  future. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  Eleventh  month  of  this  year  (1903) 
brother  Edward  and  wife  went  to  California  to  spend  the  winter 
with  their  son  Ellis,  who  moved  there  last  spring,  and  with  Sarah 
Ann's  sister  Jane,  who  has  lived  there  several  years. 

Their  absence  and  mine,  from  our  little  home  meeting,  will  be 
felt,  every  member  now  counting. 

After  being  here  about  four  weeks,  my  daughter,  Mary  of  Iowa 
came  to  visit  her  sister,  it  having  been  nearly  twelve  years  since 
their  last  meeting,  on  the  occasion  of  their  father's  death.  Her 
children  are  all  from  home,  now,  one  daughter  being  at  the  Uni- 
versity in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  one  in  Chicago. 

Some  of  my  friends,  in  reading  this  book,  may  say,  "She  does 
not  speak  of  her  real  life,  her  inner  life,  her  thoughts,  her  religious 
experience;"  to  these,  there  is  but  one  answer,  there  are  some 
things  I  can  not  make  common. 

I  cannot  close  entirely  without  paying  a  tribute  of  gratitude 
to  the  companions  of  my  children,  for  the  uniform  respect  and  af- 
fection which  they  have  always  manifested  for  me.  We  expect  this 
from  our  own  children;  we  do  not  always  receive  it  from  their 
partners,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  our  family  that  a  moth- 
er-in-law and  daughter-in-law  can  live  peaceably  and  lovingly  in 
one  house.  Jennie  and  I  have  lived  together  for  seventeen  years 
without  any  disagreement,  and  I  think  we  could  do  it  for  another 
seventeen.  An  own  daughter  could  not  do  more  than  she  has 
done,  for  my  dear  Benjamin  and  myself.  No  doubt  anyone  of  the 
others  would  have  done  as  much  under  similar  circumstances,  but 
site  had  the  opportunity  while  the  y  did  7iot.  I  want  to  acknowl- 
edge the  great  obligation  I  feel  to  my  dear  sister  Rebecca  who  ren- 
dered valuable  service  to  me  in  preparing  this  account,  and  who 
was  so  untiring  in  her  assistance. 

jSTow  I  close  this  account  of  my  life  with  the  hope  that  those 
for  whom  it  was  written  may  take  as  much  satisfaction  in  its  pe- 
rusal as  I  have  taken  in  its  preparation. 

Elizabeth  H.  Coale, 
(Seventy-seven  years  of  age.) 
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LINES 


(Written  upon  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  marriage  of  Benjamin  Coale  and  Elizabeth  H.  Edwards, 
(7-29-1846),  by  their  daughter,  Mary  C.  White,  and  affectionately 
dedicated  to  them.) 

A  century's  quarter  ago. 

In  a  temple  reared  by  hands, 
A  sober  and  Quaker-like  pair. 

Joined  themselves  in  marriage  bands. 

The  bridegroom  was  stalwart  and  strong, 

With  a  grave  and  quiet  face, 
And  I  doubt  if  he  moved  up  the  aisle 

With  all  of  Chesterfield's  grace. 

In  strictest  simplicity  dressed, 

Ah,  fair,  I  ween  was  the  bride; 
A  Quakeress  she,  yet  who  doubts, 

In  her  heart  a  glow  of  pride. 

The  years  have  gone  by  since  that  day. 
When  the  two  were  thus  made  one. 

And  we  meet  today  to  rejoice 
That  then  the  deed  was  done. 

Oh,  checkered  their  lives  have  been. 

With  care  and  sorrow  and  pain, 
There  were  thorns  to  prick  the  weary  feet. 

There  were  troubles  to  torture  the  brain. 

There  was  sickness,  alas,  and  death. 

The  fairest,  the  purest,  the  best, 
Faded  and  drooped  like  a  lovely  flower. 

And  was  laid  in  his  quiet  rest. 

There  was  a  mother  in  anguish  deep, 

For  her  fond  heart's  latest  joy; 
There  was  a  household  in  tears  and  pain 

For  the  little  baby  boy. 

There  were  weary  days  and  anxious  nights, 
There  were  years  of  toil  and  strife; 

There  was  many  a  victory  won,  I  know. 
On  the  battle  field  of  "life. 
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Not  all  uncheered  has  been  their  path, 

For  friendship's  hand  oft  scattered  flowers; 

And  memory's  pleasing  task  it  is 

To  call  up  many  happy  hours.  ■ 

Under  their  kind  and  nurturing  care, 

Children  have  grown  past  childhood's  age. 

And  with  their  chosen  partners,  will 
Write  a  new  history  on  life's  page. 

Others  there  are  who  still  remain. 

Sheltered  within  the  parent's  home. 
Long  may  it  be  ere  they  shall  wish, 

Afar  from  that  loved  spot  to  roam. 

But  all  assembled  home  again 

Upon  this  anniversary  day. 
And  all  unite  to  make  the  hours 

On  airy  pinions  speed  away. 

My  muse  here  stops,  embarrassed. 

And  knows  not  what  to  say, 
Of  the  younger  generation 

Eepresented  here  today. 

'Tis  needless,  though,  to  say  much. 

You  all  can  plainly  see, 
That   ne'er  before  such  promise 

Was  shown  in  one  baby.* 

And  now  unto  tlie  pair. 

Of  whom  I  write  this  lay. 
Let  me  in  simple  speech. 

Address  what  more  I  say. 

Our  parents  dear,  we  wish 

A  tribute  slight  to  bring. 
And  ask  3'ou  to  accept 

Our  humble  offering. 

For  all  that  you  have  done 

And  for  your  love  so  true. 
Our  grateful  hearts  are  filled 

With  thankfulness  to  vou. 


*Referring  to  her  first  born  son  who  died  at  the  age  of  nine  years. 
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We  know  that  words  are  poor, 
But  may  our  actions  prove 

That  we  most  warmly  do 
Appreciate  your  love. 

Your  silver  wedding  day 
We  meet  around  your  hearth, 

The  passing  hours  to  spend 
In  cheerfulness  and  mirth. 

A  little  gift  we  bring, 

Polished  and  clear  and  bright, 

And  only  hope  it  will, 
Find  favor  in  your  sight. 

The  shining  surface  clear, 
Which  back  reflects  the  form. 

Not  purer  is,  we  know. 
Than  our  heart's  love  so  warm. 

Oh  then  accept  the  gift 

Which  filial  love  hath  brought. 

And  may  this  day  long  be 

With  tender  memories  fraught. 

When  another  century's  quarter 
Has  passed  in  time's  swift  flight, 

Again  we  hope  to  meet  you. 
With  offerings  golden  bright. 

We  trust  that  the  years  may  be  many, 
Which  are  granted  you  here  below, 

And  that  with  peace  and  contentment. 
Your  cup  may  overflow. 

And  may  our  dear  Father  above, 
Eich  blessings  around  you  pour, 

And  at  last  receive  you  up  yonder 
To  dwell  in  his  home  evermore. 

Let  us  hope  tliat  well  all  meet  in  Heaven 
In  the  beautiful  spirit  land 

Though  parted  on  earth,  be  up  yonder 
A  united  family  band. 


Elizabeth  H.  Coale. 


The  following  lines  which  were  written  by  Mary,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  her  father's  death,  I  have  thought  might  very  appropri- 
ately be  added: 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

(Fifth  month,  11th,  1892.) 


Sometimes  there  rises  in  the  dim  horizon, 

A  cloud,  not  larger  than  a  human  hand. 
In  which  are  elements  of  desolation. 

When  filled  with  might,  it  sweeps  the  sea  and  land. 

But  though  we  subtly  feel  the  danger  portent. 
We  close  our  eyes  or  look  some  other  way ; 

The  human  heart  is  ever  prone  to  banish. 
Or  put  afar  from  it,  the  evil  day. 

Again,  and  yet  again,  we  note  its  coming. 
And  yet  the  sun  shines  brightly  overhead; 

And  so  we  fondly  cherish  the  delusion 

That  the  dark  omen  from  the  sky  has  fled. 

Vain  hope,  and  yet  'twas  not  a  hope  we  cherished. 

But  a  strong  wish,  an  agonized  desire, 
That  we  might  stay,  if  only  for  a  season, 

The  sure  approaching  of  the  cloud  of  fire. 

So  once,  when  vernal  beauty  was  around  us, 

We  spied  a  cloud  in  the  horizon  far, 
That  spread  and  broadened  through  two  changing  seasons. 

Until  despair  eclipsed  hope's  struggling  star. 

It  came  upon  us  in  majestic  silence, 

And  like  a  mantle,  wrapped  us  in  its  gloom, 

And  for  a  time,  it  seemed  no  ray  of  brightness 
Could  in  our  sad  and  darkened  hearts  find  room. 

For  now  we  knew,  past  every  hope  and  doubting, 

The  cloud  was  but  the  chariot  of  death. 
And  to  the  one  most  ready  for  translation 

We  turned  with  brimming  eyes  and  sobbing  breath. 
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Till  through  the  darkness,  came  a  whispered  cadence, 

"It  is  my  Father's  call,  I  trust  His  love; 
Though  earthly  ties  grow  stronger  and  more  tender, 

I  heed  the  summons  to  the  home  above." 

Oh,  words !  whose  memory  like  pleasant  fragrance. 
Still  clings  to  the  thought  of  that  dark  hour. 

Their  sweet  submission  calmed  our  souls'  rebellion, 
And  rent  the  cloud  with  love's  triumphant  power. 

Oh,  cloud !  whose  darkening  folds  but  veiled  the  glory 

Our  earthly  vision  else  could  not  have  borne. 
Its  rift  revealed  perennial  light,  adorning 

The  cloud-hung  gates  of  the  eternal  morn. 

No  more  we  shrink  as  from  a  dreaded  presence. 

But  bow  our  souls  in  deep  humility ; 
Knowing  the  cloud-mists  leave  the  flesh-freed  spirit 

Upon  the  threshold  of  eternity. 

This  "Tribute  to  Benjamin  Coale"  appeared  in  the  "Intelli- 
gencer and  Journal"  6,  11,  1902: 

To  those  of  us  who  was  privileged  to  know  Benjamin  Coale 
intimately,  whose  death  was  published  in  Intelligencer  and  Jour- 
nal of  5,  21,  it  has  seemed  fitting  that  such  a  life  as  his  should 
not  pass  from  earth,  with  simply  a  brief  notice  of  his  death,  for  to 
speak  of  the  moral  standing,  or  the  high  Christian  integrity  of  the 
departed,  is  not  only  a  deserved  tribute,  but  is  a  great  encourage- 
ment to  the  living.  He  needs  no  eulogy,  but  the  world  needs  the 
true  record  of  his  high  standard,  that  we  may  become  better  men 
and  women  by  a  perusal  thereof.  Of  a  quiet  and  unobtrusive  dispo- 
sition, and  reticent  in  manner,  he  made  many  and  lasting  friends, 
and  being  well  known  throughout  Illinois  Yearly  Meeting,  his  loss 
will  be  deeply  felt  therein.  He  was  a  man  of  clear  judgment,  be- 
ing endowed  with  that  rare  quality  of  mind  that  enabled  him  to 
make  a  proper  discernment  between  right  and  wrong,  in  little 
things  as  well  as  in  greater. 

His  was  a  life  of  example  rather  than  of  precept,  letting  his 
light  so  shine,  that  others,  seeing  it,  might  be  encouraged  to  do 
likewise.     He  had  filled  the  office  of  elder,  ever  since  the  establish- 
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ment  in  1867  of  Benjaminville  Monthly  Meeting,  (to  which  he 
ever  afterwards  belonged,)  a  position  for  which  he  seemed  remark- 
ably well  qualified,  being  gifted,  not  only  with  good  judgment,  but 
with  tact,  which  enabled  him  to  deal,  without  giving  offence,  even 
in  unpleasant  cases,  (from  which  others  shrank,)  and  the  results 
often  justified  the  confidence  reposed^ in  him  by  his  friends.  In 
relation  to  active  work  in  a  religious  sense,  he  was  slow  to  decide  on 
questions  of  importance  but  when  once  his  mind  was  made  up,  his 
decision  gave  evidence  of  matured  thought  that  was  often  the  turn- 
ing point  to  the  matter  under  consideration.  An  influential  mem- 
ber of  Illinois  Yearly  Meeting  once  remarked,  "I  hardly  feel  sure 
of  myself  until  I  hear  Benjamin's  opinion;  if  it  coincides  with 
mine,  I  feel  pretty  safe;  if  not,  I  turn  the  matter  over  again  in 
my  mind." 

Among  the  many  letters  of  sympathy  received  by  the  be- 
reaved family,  one  in  particular  expresses  so  clearly  the  feelings 
of  respect  and  regard  for  him,  that  we  would  fain  make  extracts 
from  it.  The  writer  says:  "For  four  generations  on  the  one 
side,  and  three  on  the  other,  our  families  have  been  the  closest 
friends,  without  a  word  or  thought  to  mar  the  confidence  of  fifty 
years,  more  than  forty  of  them  within  my  own  recollection.  He 
was  the  teacher  of  my  boyhood,  the  ideal  of  my  early  aspirations  in 
learning,  and  in  the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  which  I  then 
admired  and  still  do.  His  charity  in  the  broad  sense  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  was  boundless.  His  patience  with  the  mis- 
takes and  ignorance  of  others  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me,  not 
only  in  the  schoolroom  in  my  childhood,  but  elsewhere  in  later 
years,  and  I  say  in  humble  thankfulness,  that  to  Benjamin  Coale 
more  than  to  any,  or  all  other  men,  except  my  father,  do  I  owe 
lessons  both  in  precept  and  example,  that  taught  me  the  value  of 
an  upright  life,  and  much  of  the  best  in  the  character  I  have  today, 
is  due  to  him.  The  power  of  self  control  under  trial,  which  I 
know  I  now  possess  in  a  fair  degree,  I  largely  learned  from  him. 
What  more  can  I  say,  than  that  I  shall  cherish  in  the  future  the 
memory  of  my  departed  friend,  an  example  among  men,  worthy  of 
imitation  in  all  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  the  character  of 
a  good  man.     He  has  lain  down  a  little  in  advance  of  us  who  are 
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left,  and  while  we  may  not  hear  the  whisper  of  invitation  sent 
across  the  narrow  space  between  life  and  death,  his  life  is  left  as  an 
invitation  to  follow  where  he  led  the  way." 

In  social  life  his  conversation  was  instructive,  leading  to  a 
high  plane  of  mental  and  spiritual  thought,  ever  tending  to  build 
up  the  pure  life  in  others.  He  was  much  interested  in  all  the 
moral  reforms  of  the  day,  and  always  rejoiced  to  see  signs  of  ad- 
vancement in  his  beloved  society,  which  he  thought  should  ever 
rank  among  the  foremost  in  fearless  advocacy  of  the  right,  and 
condemnation  of  the  wrong  wherever  found.  Many  mourn  his  loss 
as  a  brother  in  our  religious  society ;  many  others  as  a  neighbor  and 
friend;  and  to  his  surviving  family  of  a  wife,  (Elizabeth  H.  Coale) 
and  five  children,  his  loss  is  irreparable.  He  also  leaves  one 
brother,  (Edward  Coale,)  a  minister  of  Illinois  Yearly  Meeting, 
between  whom  and  himself  there  existed  a  more  than  brotherly  tie 
according  to  the  flesh.  He  belonged  to  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting, 
(in  which  he  was  well  known,)  until  the  establishment  of  Illinois 
Yearly  Meeting.  It  can  be  truly  said  of  him,  that  "None  knew 
him  but  to  love  him,  none  named  him  but  to  praise." 


REMINISCENCE. 

5,  1],  1893.    By  E.  H.  Coale. 


Twilight  was  deepening  into  dusk, 

When  from  his  home  of  flesh. 

His  spirit  winged  its  noiseless  flight 

Into  a  brighter,  happier  clime, 

While  round  his  dying  bed 

Sad  wife  and  sorrowing  children  stood; 

His  cherished  brother,  too,  among  the  group. 

Silent  we  watched  the  passing  breath; 

Grief,  too  deep  for  word,  enwrapped  our  hearts. 

But  sobs  and  tears  all  plainly  spoke  our  woe. 

Yet  not  for  him  our  tears; 

Death  no  terrors  held  for  him; 

Quiet  had  been  his  life,  and  peaceful  now  its  close. 

N"o  struggle  shook  his  frame, 

No  moan  assailed  our  ears. 
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Calm  as  an  infant's  sleep,  his  rest. 

As  husband,  dear ;  as  parent,  kind ;  as  brother,  true ; 

Trusted,  as  friend;  honored,  beloved  by  all, 

Oh!  what  a  void  his  absence  makes, 

A  void  that  naught  on  earth  can  fill. 

His  earthly  loves  became  more  dear. 

As  hope  of  life  more  feeble  grew,  and  faint; 

Yet,  as  he  heard  the  summons,  from  his  Father's  home. 

He  meekly  yielded  to  the  Heavenly  call. 

For  us  the  pain,  the  tears,  the  sighs ; 

For  him  the  glory  and  the  peace; 

For  us  the  loneliness  of  heart; 

For  him  the  rich  reward,  ""Well  done. 

Thou  faithful  one,  and  true." 

And  now,  as  time's  unceasing  whirl 

Brings  round  to  us  the  sacred  day, 

Which  tells  that  just  one  year  has  fled. 

Since  last  we  heard  his  gentle  voice. 

How  memories  sad,  yet  sweet. 

Cluster  around  our  bruised  hearts. 

And  every  word  and  every  look 

Is  treasured  deep,  enshrined  in  love; 

And  every  pang  the  parting  brought. 

We  feel  again  as  on  that  night 

When  first  bereft. 

And  still  the  widowed,  stricken  heart  cries  out, 

"I  want  him  so,  I  want  him  so ! 

I  miss  him  from  my  pleasant  home; 

I  miss  him  from  my  inmost  self; 

Yet  oft  I  feel  his  presence  near, 

And  oft  my  heart  doth  make  this  cry, 

I  want  him  so,  I  want  him  so !" 

The  while  in  humbleness  it  tries  to  bow. 

And  veils  its  sorrow  from  the  public  eye. 
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OBITUARY  OF  GRIFFITH  EDWARDS,  JR. 


The  frequent  occurrence  of  death  renders  it  an  object  of  lit- 
tle notice  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  individual  called  from 
time  to  eternity;  but  to  those  endeared  by  the  ties  of  nature  and 
intimate  acquaintance,  it  is  a  cause  of  great  affliction  and  dejection. 
When  we  see  childhood  snatched  away,  we  can  but  regret  that  the 
bud  was  destroyed,  ere  it  could  blossom  and  bear  the  fruits  of  ma- 
turity. An  aged  person  we  follow  to  the  grave  as  an  event  to  be 
expected,  nor  can  we  regret  that  the  wearied  spirit  is  at  last  called 
from  "works  to  rewards,"  but  the  cause  for  grief  is  increased,  when 
the  individual  is  taken  from  us  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  and  more 
particularly,  when  to  the  duties  of  a  man,  are  added  those  of  a 
husband  and  father,  nor  can  we  withhold  our  sympathy  for  the 
bereaved  partner  of  his  bosom,  and  children  deprived  of  their  best 
protector,  and  it  seems  but  due  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  to 
employ  the  pen  of  justice  to  delineate  his  character. 

These  remarks  have  been  caused  by  the  death  of  Griffith  Ed- 
wards, Jr.,  who  died  of  pulmonary  consumption  on  the  5th  of 
Seventh  month,  1828,  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  an 
obedient  son,  a  kind  husband  and  an  affectionate  father.  In  busi- 
ness he  was  punctual  to  promises,  and  just  in  all  his  transactions. 
To  the  voice  of  distress  he  listened  with  the  ear  of  compassion,  and 
refused  not  relief.  His  charity  was  not  of  that  kind  which  at- 
tracts public  notice,  but  administered  privately  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  became  its  own  reward. 

The  disease  was  more  rapid  in  its  progress  than  was  antici- 
pated, but  it  must  be  gratifying  to  his  friends  to  know  that  death 
came  not  in  terrors.  The  calmness  and  resignation  with  which  he 
met  the  fatal  summons,  justify  the  assertion  that  he  departed  with 
a  full  assurance  of  future  happiness,  and  a  confiding  belief  in  the 
means  offered  by  Infinite  Wisdom  to  man  for  his  redemption  and 
salvation.  His  death  is  another  admonition  to  survivors  to  pre- 
pare for  their  final  change.  Justitia. 

7-15-1828. 
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QRANDflOTHER  EDWARD5'  DEATH. 

By  Her  Daughter,  Mary  Ann  Edwards. 


On  the  evening  of  31st  of  Eighth  month,  1840,  my  most  dearly 
loved  mother,  died  suddenly  at  the  residence  of  J.  Lownes,  Spring- 
field, Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

One  week  previously,  she  left  home  in  usual  health,  intending 
to  pass  a  few  days  with  her  friends,  and  on  the  very  evening  when 
we  were  most  gladly  awaiting  her  return,  she  was  suddenly  trans- 
lated to  a  better  inheritance.  This  peculiarly  solemn  dispensa- 
tion of  Divine  Providence,  is  a  shock  which  has  been  felt  to  my 
inmost  soul.  So  unexpectedly — so  wholly  unlooked  for,  has  been 
the  removal  of  this  dear  one,  I  feel  as  though  I  can  scarcely  endure 
the  separation,  and  live. 

"Jesus  wept"  at  the  grave  of  one  whom  he  loved.  There  is 
much  of  mercy  mingled  with  this  keen  bereavement.  My  ever  dear 
parent  had  often  contemplated  a  sudden  removal;  had  often  said 
she  "felt  her  life  to  be  so  very  precarious,  she  was  anxious  her  mind 
might  not  be  abstracted  from  the  silent  contemplation  of  that  sol- 
emn event."  Deeply  solicitous  was  she  that  her  lamp  should  be 
burning  when  the  Son  of  man  came.  I  do  most  thankfully  believe 
that  when  the  last  hour  arrived,  her  spirit  was  found  meet  for  im- 
mortality; that  she  was  prepared  to  enter  the  celestial  city,  when 
the  call  was  given  "Come  up  higher." 

But  the  torrent  of  nature's  grief  is  almost  uncontrollable,  when 
I  reflect  that  thou,  my  mother,  wert  far  from  thy  children,  almost 
gone,  even  while  thou  wert  alone.  Ah,  that  I  could  have  been  with 
thee !  to  have  read  thy  last  look,  to  clasp  again  that  dear  hand. 
And  yet  thou  wert  not  alone;  thy  Redeemer  most  assuredly  was 
with  thee,  and  led  thee  gently  to  thy  "Father's  house."  Thou  hast 
entered  into  thy  rest,  and  it  is  glorious ;  the  palm  of  victor  is  thine ! 

In  the  severing  of  this  maternal  tie,  I  can  truly  say,  '"Tis 
the  survivor  dies."  Dear  beyond  all  utterance,  wert  thou,  my 
mother,  very  closely  have  we  been  united !  Our  hearts  have  often 
enjoyed  intimate  communion.     Swift  was  thy  transition  to  the 
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long  home  thou  wert  silently  contemplating,  a  transition  from 
death  to  life.  Thus  link  after  link  is  severed  from  the  chain  of 
affection  which  bound  on  earth;  may  it,  through  infinite  mercy, 
be  reunited  in  the  spirit  land  where  no  separation  will  rend  it 
asunder;  no  earthly  alloy  mar  its  redeemed  brightness. 


nV  GRANDFATHER'S  DEATH. 

By  Mary  Ann  Edwards. 


"The  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory  if  it  be  found  in  the  way 
of  Righteousness." 

On  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  Third  month,  1836,  my  dear 
father  died  in  his  eighty-third  year.  Nearly  four  months  prior  to 
his  decease,  he  was  confined  to  the  house.  Deeply  impressive  was 
it  to  witness  the  progress  of  the  work  of  purification;  to  behold 
the  composure  with  which  he  contemplated  the  approach  of  the 
last  enemy. 

Although  the  power  of  articulation  ceased  during  the  last 
twelve  hours,  consciousness  remained.  When  that  dear  hand  which 
had  oft  welcomed  me  to  the  parental  fireside  was  extended,  and  I 
placed  mine  within  it,  the  gentle  pressure  thereof,  and  the  unclos- 
ing of  his  eyes,  (those  eyes  which  I  had  often  seen  overflowing  witli 
tears  of  gratitude  and  affection)  and  the  recognizing  look,  abund- 
antly convinced  me  that  he  was  sensible  to  all  that  passed.  But 
the  moment  now  arrived  when  the  veil  of  flesh  would  cease  to  be  a 
barrier  to  the  full  perception  of  unclouded  joy,  and  as  though 
passing  into  the  softest,  the  most  gentle  slumber,  the  immortal 
spirit  of  my  beloved  parent  ascended  to  him  who  had  redeemed 
him.  Thine,  my  father,  is  now  the  white  robe ;  the  harp  of  praise 
is  thine! 
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A  SHORT^ACCOUNT  OF  MY  MOTHER'S  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 


She  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  Johnson,  and  born 
in  New  Garden,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  First  month  9th  1802.  In  1811) 
she  removed  with  her  parents  to  Washington  Co.,  111.,  but  they 
remained  there  only  one  year,  going  thence  to  Paoli,  Orange  Co., 
Ind.,  at  which  place  she  married  Griffith  Edwards,  Jr.,  in  1821, 
then  going  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.  In  1828,  she  was  left  a  widow 
with  three  small  children.  The  following  year  she  moved  to  In- 
diana, near  Salem.  In  1833  she  went  again  to  Philadelphia,  re- 
maining till  1836,  when  she  moved  to  Kichmond,  Ind.,  where  in 
1839  she  married  Benjamin  Mason,  and  in  18-43  they  moved  to 
Huntington  Co.,  Ind.,  where  in  1855,  he  died,  leaving  her  again  a 
widow  with  three  small  children,  the  oldest  of  whom,  Sarah  J., 
died  in  1859,  aged  19  years.  In  1874,  she  married  Samuel  Mor- 
ris, and  moved  to  his  home,  near  Cambridge,  Ind.,  where  on  the 
27th  of  First  month,  1884,  she  died,  aged  82  years. 

She  was  a  life-long  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  whose 
principles  she  cherished  and  advocated  on  all  occasions.  After  her 
recommendation  as  a  minister,  she  traveled  with  Ann  Packer,  an- 
other minister,  in  New  York,  Canada,  Iowa  and  Illinois,  and  twice 
attended  Illinois  Yearly  Meeting.  In  all  the  relations  of  a  long 
and  eventful  life,  she  ever  maintained  the  dignity  and  consistency 
of  a  Christian  character.  During  her  last  illness,  she  at  times 
suffered  much,  but  bore  it  all  with  great  patience,  being  anxious 
only  that  her  patience  might  hold  out  to  the  end,  and  fearing  she 
would  make  trouble  for  her  friends,  said  her  work  was  done,  and 
she  had  only  to  wait  for  the  final  summons.  She  was  survived  by 
a  husband,  five  children,  seventeen  grandchildren,  and  eight  great- 
grandchildren ;  one  aged  sister,  and  one  younger  brother  also  were 
left;  these  two  have  since  passed  on,  and  two  of  her  children,  and 
her  husband. 
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MY  GRANDMOTHER  JOHNSON'S  DEATH. 


Departed  this  life,  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  inst  at  G 
o'clock,  after  an  illness  of  about  twenty-four  hours,  Sarah  Johnson- 
consort  of  Joseph  Johnson  of  this  place  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  her 
age. 

Her  disease,  which  came  upon  her,  the  day  previous  to  her 
death,  exhibited  in  its  progress  and  termination,  all  of  the  fearful 
indications  of  that  dreadful  scourge,  cholera,  and  was  pronounced 
by  the  attendant  physician,  a  marked  case  of  that  destructive 
malady. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  in  Buck's  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, came  to  the  west  in  1819,  and  with  her  husband,  located 
in  Orange  county,  Ind.,  in  1820,  where  they  have  ever  since  re- 
sided. She  was  the  mother  of  eleven  children,  several  of  whom 
are  gone  in  advance  of  her,  to  the  land  of  spirits. 

When  the  vigorous  and  youthful  are  called  away,  and  the  ties 
of  warm  and  devoted  love  are  broken,  bitter,  indeed,  are  the  feel- 
ings of  surviving  friends  and  relatives.  All  our  slumbering  sym- 
pathies are  called  into  action,  and  the  heart  bleeds  at  every  pore 
But  when  an  aged  and  venerable  mother,  one  of  the  props  and  pil- 
lars, as  well  of  the  family  circle,  as  of  society,  is  summoned  from 
amongst  us;  when  the  bonds  which  have  united  and  linked  to- 
gether two  beings  for  almost  half  a  century,  are  sundered,  we  re- 
gard the  dispensation  with  emotion  and  unaccustomed  solemnity. 
Our  grief  in  such  instances  is  less  poignant,  it  is  true,  when  we 
reflect  that  death  claims  his  own — that  he  comes  to  drop  the  cur- 
tain over  a  scene  already  finished — to  pluck  from  the  tree  of  life, 
a  leaf  already  faded,  and  quivering  upon  a  sapless  branch. 

As  a  wife,  the  deceased  was  confidential;  as  a  mother,  tender 
and  indulgent;  as  a  friend,  faithful  and  true;  as  a  neighbor,  kind 
and  obliging. 

Hers  was  a  quiet  walk  through  life ;  she  left  the  fashion  and 
folly  to  others,  and  devoted  her  time  and  energies  to  the  cultivation 
of  domestic  virtues,  and  to  the  comfort  of  her  family,  administer- 
ing whenever  occasion  required,  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  the 
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sick,  and  the  alllictetl.  Her  charities,  however,  were  without  dis- 
play or  ostentation,  and  came  like  the  noiseless  dews  of  heaven,  and 
her  whole  manner  and  intercourse  with  the  world,  was  of  that 
quiet,  sober  and  unexceptionable  character  that  always  secures  the 
love  of  many,  and  the  respect  of  all. 

Her  loss  to  society  is  great;  to  her  friends  irreparable;  to  her 
friends  and  relatives  it  is,  and  ought  to  be,  a  source  of  comfort  and 
consolation  to  believe  that  her  conduct  in  life  was  such  as  to  secure, 
not  only  the  esteem  of  her  fellow-beings,  but  what  is  of  infinitely 
more  importance,  the  approbation  of  her  God.  X.  X. 

Sixth  month,  1843. 


